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GEORGE H. BOKER IN WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Like Washington Irving, Bancroft, Hawthorne, Lowell, 
Motley, Bayard Taylor and Bret Harte, George H. Boker 
may be counted among those American authors who have 
been called upon to serve their country in an official ca- 
pacity abroad. But the greater part of his life has been 
spent in Philadelphia, where he was born in 1829 ; and there 
he still keeps his home. The house stands in Walnut Street : 
a building of good height, with a facing of conventional 
brown-stone, and set in the heart of the distinctively aristo- 
cratic quarter. For Mr. Boker was born to the inheritance 
of wealth and a strong social position, and it is natural that 
the place and the face of his house should testify to this 
circumstance. In fact, he was so closely connected with the 
society which enjoys a reputed leisure, that when as a 
young man he declared his purpose of making authorship 
and literature his life-work, his circle regarded him as hope- 
lessly erratic. Philadelphians, in those days, could respect 
imported poets, and no doubt partially appreciated poetry 
in books, as an ornamental adjunct of life. But poetry in an 
actual, breathing, male American creature of their own ‘set,’ 
was a different matter. The infant industry of the native 
Muse was one that they never thought of fostering. 

It was soon after graduating at Nassau Hall, Princeton, 
that Boker made known his ‘intention of becoming an au- 
thor. From what I have heard, I infer that his resolve 
caused his neighbors to look upon him with somewhat the 
same feeling as if he had suddenly.been deposited on their 
decorous doorsteps in the character of a foundling. Never- 
theless, he persisted quietly; and he succeeded in maintain- 
ing his position as a poet of high rank and an accomplished 
man of the world, who has also taken an active part in pub- 
lic affairs. He takes place with Motley on our roll of well- 
known authors, as a rich young man giving himself to letters ; 
and it is even more remarkable that he should have culti- 
vated poetry in Philadelphia, where the conditions were un- 
favorable, than that Motley should have taken up history in 
Boston, where the conditions were wholly propitious. Bo- 
ker’s house bears the impress of ,his various and compre- 
hensive tastes. To this extent. it becomes an illustration of 
his character, and the illustration is worth considering. 

The first floor, as one enters from the hallway, contains 
the dining-room at the back, and a long, stately drawing- 
room fitted up with old-time richness and imbued with an 
atmosphere of courtly reception. But the library or study 
is above, on the second floor. It has two windows looking 
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out southward over the garden in the rear of the house, and : 
the whole effect of the room is that of luxurious comfort 


mingled with an opulence of books. The walls are hung 
with brown and gilded paper, and the visitor’s feet press 
upon a heavy Turkish carpet, brought by the poet himself 
from Constantinople, suggesting the quietude of Tennyson’s 
‘hushed seraglios.’ The chairs and the lounges are covered 
‘with yellow morocco. On the wall between the two win- 
hangs a copy of the Chandos portrait of Shakspeare ; and 
below this there is a large writing-table, provided with 
drawers and cupboards, where Mr. Boker ‘keeps his manu- 
scripts. His work, however, is not done at this desk, for’in 
the centre of the room there is a round table under the 
chandelier, with a large arm-chair drawn up beside it. In 
this chair, and at this round table, Mr. Boker has written 
; but, unlike most authors, he has not 
done his writing on the table. A portfolio held in front of 
him, while he sat in the chair, served his purpose ; and it 
may also be worth while to note the fact that his plays and 
his poems, composed in this spot, have first been set down 
in pencil. 

The surroundings are delightful. On all sides the walls 
are filled with book-cases reaching almost to the ceiling ; 
the windows are hung with heavy curtains decorated with 
Arabic designs ; and in winter a fire of soft coal burns in 
the large grate at one side of the apartment. The books 
that glisten from the shelves are cased in bindings and covers 
of the finest sort, made by the best artists of England and 
France. As to their contents, the strength lies in a collec- 
tion of old English drama and poetry and a complete set of* 
the Latin classics. It must be said here, however, that Mr. 
Boker’s books are by no means confined to the library. The 
presence of books is visible all through the house, and one 
can trace at various points the fact that the owner of these 
books has always aimed to collect the best editions. In 
later days Mr. Boker has,.in a measure, been exiled from 
the companionship of the choicest books in his study; be- 
cause, in order to obtain uninterrupted quiet, he has been 
obliged to retiré to a small room on the floor above his 
library, where he is more secure from disturbance. 

The dining-room is a noteworthy apartment, not only be- 
cause many distinguished persons have been entertained in 
it, but also because it is beautifully finished with a ceiling 
and walls of tblack oak, framing scarlet panels, that set off 
the buffets and side cases full of silver services. If any one 
fancies, however, that the appointments of the dining-room 
and the library indicate a too Sybaritic taste, he should 
ascend to the top floor of the house, where Mr. Boker has 
a workshop containing a complete outfit for a turner in 
metals. Mr. Boker has always had a taste for working at 
what he called his ‘trade’ of producing various articles in 
metal, on his turning lathe. In younger days it used to be 
his boast that he could go into the shop of any machinist, 
take off his coat, and earn his living as a skilled workman. 
He still practises at the bench in his own workshop, at the 
age of 65. It seems to me that he is unique among Amer- 
ican authors, in uniting with the grace and fire of a genuine 
poet, the diversions of a rich society man, the functions of a 
public official, and a capacity for practical work as a mechanic. 

We must bear in mind, also, that this skilled laborer, this 
man of social leisure and amusement, and this poet, was 
also a man of intense action in the time of the Civil War, 
when he organized the Union League of Philadelphia, which 
consolidated loyal sentiment in the chief city of Pennsyl- 
vania, at the time when that city was wavering. All the 
Union Leagues of the country were patterned after this or- 
ganization in Philadelphia. Moreover, when Boker under- 
took and carried on this work, his whole fortune was in 
danger of loss, from a maliciously inspired law-suit. With 
the risk of complete financial ruin impending, he. devoted 
himself wholly to the cause of patrio ome? >and poured out 
poem after poem that became the Sattle-cry of loyalists 
throughout the North. His character and services won the 
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friendship of General Grant; and after the War, he was ap- 
pointed United States minister to Turkey; from which post 
he was promoted to St. Petersburg. The impression he made 
at that capital was so deep that, when he was recalled, Gort- 
schakoff received his successor with these words: ‘I cannot 
say that I am glad to see you. In fact, I’m not sure that I 
see you at all; for the tears that are in my eyes on account 
of the departure of our friend Boker.’ In both of_ these 
places, he rendered important services. Among the dramas 
which were the fruit of his youth, ‘Calaynos’ and ‘ Francesca 
da Rimini’ achieved a great success, both in England and in 
this country. The revival of ‘ Francesca da Rimini’ at the 
hands of Lawrence Barfett, and its run of two or three sea- 
sons, thirty years after its first production, is one of the 
mest remarkable events in the history of the American 
stage. Nor should it be forgotten that Daniel Webster 
valued one of Boker’s sonnets so much, that he kept it in 
memory, to recite; and that Leigh Hunt selected Boker as 
one of the best exponents of mastery in the perfect sonnet. 
An early portrait of Boker bears strong resemblance to 
Nathaniel Hawthorne in his manly prime. But passing de- 
cades, while they have not bent the tall, erect figure, have 
whitened the thick, military-looking moustache and short 
curling hair that contrast strikingly with a firm, ruddy com- 
plexion. His commanding presence and distinguished ap- 
pearance are as well known in Philadelphia as his sturdy 
personality and polished manners are. For many years he 
continued to act as President both of the Union League and 
of the old, aristocratic, yet hospitable, Philadelphia Club. 
These two clubs, his home occupations and his numerous 
social engagements occupy much of his leisure during the 
winter; and his summers are usually spent at some fashion- 
able resort of the quieter order. How he contrives to find 
time for reading and composition it is hard to guess; but 
his pencil is not altogether idle even in these late years. 
When a man has so consistently held his course and fixed 
his place as a poet, a dramatist, a brilliant member of 
society, an active patriot and a diplomatist, it seems to me 
quite worth our while to recognize that le has done this 
under circumstances of inherited wealth which usually lead 
to inertness, It is worth our while to observe that a rich 
American has devoted his life to literature, and has done so 
much to make us feel that he deserves to be one of the few 
American authors who enjoy a luxurious home. 
GEORGE Parsons LATHROP. 


Lucy Myers Mitchell. 


Tue following sketch of the late Mrs. Samuel S. Mitchell 
is a slight tribute to the memory of a woman who, even at a 
time when women are showing their capacity for training 
and achievement in science and the arts as never before, 
is worthy of special remembrance for the enthusiastic and 
scholarly spirit that dominated her busy life. It has been 
prepared by Prof. Thomas D. Seymour, of Yale College. 

Mrs. Mitchell was born March 20, 1845, at Oroomiah, Persia. 
Her father, the Rev. Austin H. Wright. M. D., was missionary to 
the Nestorians for twenty years. She came to this country at the 
age of fourteen, and here received her education, in part at Mt. 

olyoke Seminary. In 1864, when Dr. Wright returned to Persia, 
at her request, she accompanied him; after his sudden death in 
1865, she returned to America. ‘ In 1867; she was married to Mr. 
Samuel S. Mitchell of Morristown, N. J., now an artist, who by pen 
and pencil and by judicious criticism always rendered her valuable 
aid. The greater part of her life after her marriage was spent in 

_ Syria, Germany, Italy and England. She had a vernacular ac- 
quaintance with the Secs, Arabic, French, German and Italian 
languages. Before 1873, she was interested in. philological re- 
searches; while residing at Tiibingen, she prepared a dictionary of 
the| modern Syriac language which has never been published ; the 
manuscript is now the property of the University of Cambridge 
in'England. She followed with deep interest the studies of her 
brother, Prof. John H. Wright of Harvard University. In 1873, 
her passion for classical archzeology was aroused, and the studies 
which bore their first fruits in her book on ancient sculpture were 
continued in Rome, Florence, Munich, Berlin and London. While 
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living in Rome in 1876-78, at the suggestion of Mr. G. P. Marsh, 
she gave parlor lectures to ladies on Greek and Roman sculpture, 
accompanied by visits to the Roman collections. In 1883, her 
‘History of Ancient Sculpture’ was published simultaneously in 
New York (Dodd, Mead & Co.) and London, together with its 
companion volume of plates known as ‘Selections from Ancient 
Sculpture.’ She had previously contributed articles on Greek 
sculpture to Zhe Century; and she subsequently wrote other arti- 
cles for that magazine, as well as letters on archeological subjects 
to The New York Times. 

Her ‘History of Ancient Sculpture’ was welcomed heartily by 
students and friends of art. Furtwangler of Berlin, in the 
Deutsche Litteratur Zeitung, said that the unwearied energy of 
an American lady had at last produced what had been long desired 
and much needed,—a history of ancient art, which should present 
to the general reader the results of the latest researches and dis- 
coveries. The author’s familiarity with the monuments and the 
highest authorities was highly appreciated and praised. Her re- 
viewer in the London Academy said : ‘She has a real genius for as- 
similation and reproduction ;’ ‘she puts before the general reader 
a wealth of evidence and illustration hitherto well-nigh inaccess- 
ible”. Mr. Edmund Gosse said in The Saturday Review: ‘ While 
she makes no pretension to original research, ‘What there is to 
know, she knows it.”” The main value of the book, perhaps, con- 
sisted in its vivid and enthusiastic presentation of the subject, fol- 
lowing the latest and best authorities, in a flowing and agreeable 
style, without affectation ; but the book contained also many excel- 
lent and delicate observations of the author’s own. 

During Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell’s prolonged periods of residence in 
European cities, they made the acquaintance of most of the leadin 
archeologists of the day, many of whom aided and endearanee 
Mrs. Mitchell in her work. She was elected in 1884 an active 
member of the Imperial Archzological Institute of Germany, only . 
one other woman enjoying the distinction with her. Unusual 
noe and opportunities for investigations were gladly accorded 

er in important museums and libraries. 

In 1884-86, Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell made Berlin their home, and 
Mrs. Mitchell began at once to make studies. and to collect ma- 
terial for a work on Greek vases and vase-paintings. She studied 
the ancient Greek language with astonishing industry and success, 
that she might have immediate access to the literary sources of the 
history of Greek art. In anticipation of an early visit to Greece, 
she also studied modern Greek, and made many other aerating 
such as gaining practical skill in photography. In the winter of 
1886-87, the seeds of the disease that finally carried her away be- 
came apparent. Her husband took her at once to the shores of 
Lake Geneva, where, at Montreux and Lausanne, the struggle for 
health was prolonged for more than.a year. On March 1o, of the 
present year, after much suffering, she passed away, in the full 
confidence of a happy immortality. Her body was committed to 
the tomb on her birthday ; a Scotch minister conducted the funeral 
services. : 

Mrs. Mitchell’s temperament was that of a very earnest and in- 
tense nature. She was modest and retiring, but, wherever she was, 
attracted to herself a loving and admiring circle. She was a large- 
hearted woman, and was never happier than when engaged in 
serving others. 





Reviews 
“The Holy Land and the Bible.” * 

CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE may be considered one of the most 
popular religious writers in our language. He is now in his 
sixty-fourth year, but his latest works show no abatement of 
sprightliness or vigor of mind. For twenty-five years in the 
Presbyterian Church of Canada and England, he has, since 
1876, been connected with the Anglican Establishment. Ac- 
cording to his own statements, he ‘holds ‘the old evangel- 
ical views of Christianity, with the right to fullest investi- 
gation in every direction.’ All of his works, numbering now 
seven books (in about fourteen volumes), have passed out of 
their first edition, and his ‘ Life and Words of Christ’ into 
its thirtieth. In order to study the best ofall commentaries 
upon the Bible—the Holy Land,—he has recently made a 
journey to Palestine, the fruits of which are the two hand- 
some volumes before us. Despite Thompson, Oliphant, and 
other very recent writers, his book is as fresh as a Joppa 
orange. He gives, with richness of style and vividness of 
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word-picturing, a view of the Palestine of to-day; and with 
lightning-like insight into the past, illuminates the history 
that belongs to every spot of this old land. Trained in 
critical scholarship and ever wary amid the quicksands of a 
tradition-soaked ground, he is not easily taken in by fantas- 
tic legends and pious but anachronistic frauds. He is a 
thoroughly modern man, and shows that, at its very best, 


Palestine could never have been worth what a single shire , 


in England is now. The ‘ promised land’ of the slave-horde 
that came out of Egypt would not satisfy a Kansas stock- 
farmer or Dakota wheat-raiser. Into the light of common 
day, Dr. Geikie brings most of the things thought famous 
in holy and ancient times, and shows that in comparison 
with modern days their importance shrivels up. Yet this he 
seems to do chiefly with the idea of enhancing the real 
lessons which the Bible has to teach. Indeed, he seems to 
delight in belittling the material things in this land now 
given up to stones and desolation and Turkish rule, in order 
to show the preciousness of the spiritual lessons once taught 
in it. Despite his cheerful play of animal spirits, his tone 
of reverence for holy things is marked. Besides the fifty- 
five chapters of text filling a thousand charming and instruc- 
tive pages, there are thirty pages of index to the topics and 
eight to Scriptural and Apocryphal Texts. From Joppa 
to Beirout and Tyre, visiting all the coast and inland towns, 
cities, ruins, and hallowed spots, Dr. Geikie went with leis- 
ure and observation, above ground and below it. One of the 
good things about the work is its clear and detailed map. 
While hardly willing to say that this book is better than all 
its predecessors, we confess that-it has seemed to us the 
most readable work on the subject. 





‘A Branch of May.” * 

THERE is an important distinction to be made between 
imitation prepense, and that scarcely conscious, though evi- 
dent, imitation which is born of an ardent enthusiasm. . The 
former is sterile, is an end in itself; the latter may be a 
phase of artistic growth, presenting indications of the great- 
est promise. This seems to us the case in the slender, 
soberly-clad book entitled ‘A Branch of May.’ That Miss 
Reese has been much influenced by the Rossettis is evi- 
denced, not by subtlety of thought, for her verse is impul- 
sive rather than thoughtful; but by the, exotic fragrance of 
such poems as ‘A Spinning Song,’ with its ‘ seven white lilies 
ablow,’ and its refrain of ‘Oh, love’s bitter !’ and the dra- 
matic, though crude, ‘ Death Potion,’ broken by the recur- 
ring chant of the choristers. These belong distinctly to 
what Mr. Stedman has called ‘the Stained-Glass School.’ 
But what strikes one as essential is the writer’s instinct of 
melody and unusually keen sense of beauty. These pages 
are all a-flush with pure color; and in spite of its brilliancy, 
as though everything were rain-washed and glistening in the 
sudden sun, it is for the most part very true color, not 
merely conventional. Could anything be better than the 
two fresh bits of nature, ‘Sweet Weather’ and ‘ After the 
Rain’? ‘ 

Dripping the hollyhocks beneath the wall, 
heir fires half quenched, a smouldering red ; 
A shred eel ae upon the grasses tall, 
A butterfly is hanging dead. 
A sound of trickling waters, like a tune 
Set to sweet words ; a wind that blows 
Wet boughs against a saffron sky: all June 
Caught in the breath of one white rose. 

It is chiefly in this vitality of perception that the hopeful- 
ness of Miss Reese’s work lies. But setting aside thought 
of the future, we must confess our great pleasure in the 
present phase. A delicate esthetic melancholy pervades the 
poems, but now and again a deeper tone is unmistakable. 
‘We may be permitted to give part of a song which ‘comes 
o’er the ear like the sweet South, that breathes upon a bank 
of violets’: 
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O Love, he went a-straying, 

A a time ago ! 

I missed him in the Maying, 
When blossoms were of snow; 

So back I came by the old sweet way ; 
And for I towed him so, 

I wept that he came not with me, 
A long time ago ! 

ca * * * “* 

O Love, he came not back again, 
Although I kept me fair ; 

And each white May, in field and lane, 
I waited for him there ! 

Yea, he forgot ; but Grief stayed on, 
And in Love’s empty chair 

Doth sit and tell of days long gone— 
Tis more than I can bear ! 





Barnes, the Dorset Poet and Philologist.* 

BIOGRAPHY is a sort of autophone: a voiceless phono- 
graph that reproduces with penetrating impressiveness the 
speech, the soul, the lineament of a character and life that 
have passed beyond our ken. The turning of the leaves of 
this phonographic coil discharges a world of melodious ut- 
terance that without it would have perished utterly from the 
face of the earth: more indelible even than tin-foil is the 
printed page to which we may go again and again to have 
wrung out for us the sweet juices of some beautiful life, the 
music of some tender soul which has there precipitated itself 
in delicate crystals that we may examine and re-examine for 
our delight and instruction. A row of such speaking auto- 
phones on our library tables is better than the fabled rubies; 
for they are the treasured quintessence of each chosen spirit, 
the waterfall whose water has been turned into wine, the 
well to which we may turn in times of spiritual thirst and 
longing. 

Most true is this of the biography before us, which is 
something more than a biography, something less than an 
autobiography. William Barnes did not begin to write 
poetry until he was between thirty and forty years of age; 
but as his life opened almost with the century (1801) and 
extended to the year 1886, he was spared to enrich the 
world with the slow oozings and drippings and crystalliza- 
tions of his genius until such a critic as Palgrave put him as 
a rustic poet alongside of Tennyson. He was born in the 
ancient Saxon county of Dorset, and his chief celebrity is 
due to his poems in the Dorsetshire dialect: poems of wzin- 
tention, offspring of the moment, which he loved and cher- 
ished but to which at first he paid no particular attention ; 
first runnings of the wine whose rich current ran in the most 
varied directions—philology, archeology, history, music, en- 
graving, lexicography, mathematics, divinity. All his days 
a busy schoolmaster, lecturer, and parson, he found time to 
drink of a hundred wells not marked off on the original 
chart of his chosen profession. If he had a fault it was a 
hankering for omniscience—an ambition to be the peer of 
the peerless in every science and art. ‘That he did-not 
achieve greater distinction as a poet must be traced to this 
irradiation—or out-radiation—rather than concentration of 
force. 

Half his life was spent in lecturing to antiquaries and 
antiquarian societies on Romans, Britons, and Celts, or wri- 
ting difficult and abstruse grammars, or compiling unpub- 
lished and unpublishable dictionaries. He was a great 
if not a thorough linguist, and revelled in Persian and 
Oriental poetry no less than in Welsh; in wood-engraving, 
too, and in geometry. After such learned efforts he won- 
dered at his fame as a poet; but it was precisely because 
his poet-work was spontaneous and his fame in this direc- 
tion unsought for that his name will live on a line with that 
of the author of ‘The Northern Farmer’ (who is said, in- 
deed, to have written the poem at Barnes’s solicitation, as a 
trial poem in another dialect). 
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Each of the eighteen chapters of the book is introduced 
by a charming scrap of Barnes’s verse,—sometimes a long 
poem. These poems possess a singular sweetness and 
originality ; they grow up with a vivid efflorescence out of 
the homeliest peasant-scenes; they overflow with Dorset 
landscapes and memories; and while they are written in a 
rude dialect full of flattened consonants and queer diph- 
thongs, they are based upon profound studies in rhythm 
which the author made in the ghaza/s of the East, the séor- 
nelli and ritornelli of Italy, and the rhythm-pictures of the 
Celtic bards. The first series of Dorset poems came out in 
1843, and at once attracted sympathetic admiration for their 
artistic perfection from the Hon. Mrs. Norton, Coventry 
Patmore, and the Sheridans. These were followed in 1857 
by a volume of ‘ Hwomely Rhymes,’ and from time to time 
by this and that new production. The translation of the 
poems into ‘ English,’ which Barnes was urged by inconsid- 
erate friends and publishers to make, did not prove a par- 
ticular success, the quaintness and delicacy of the originals 
often vanishing up the chimney-stack of translation. The 
ponderous grammars lay unread; and the author’s hobby of 
* Saxonizing’ his English, which he carried in his later years 
to a grotesque extreme, became.a source of harmless amuse- 
ment to his friends. Histruly beautiful life lies all revealed 
in these pure pages—a bed of violets filling the brain with 
a fine perfume. The biographer is the poet’s accomplished 
daughter, known to the literary world under the name of 
‘ Leader Scott,’ and author of ‘The Renaissance in Italy,’ 
‘A Nook in the Apennines,’ etc. The book is characterized 
by rare grace and self-restraint, 





Through France on a Tricycle.* 

‘AND Now Mr. Ruskin writes :—“I not only object, but 
am quite prepared to spend all my best ‘ bad language’ in re- 
probation of bi-, tri-, and 4-, 5-, 6 or 7-cycles, and every other 
contrivance and invention for superseding human feet on 
God’s ground. ‘To walk, to run, to leap, and to dance, are 
the virtues of the human body, and neither to stride on 
stilts, wriggle on wheels, or dangle on ropes, and nothing in 
the training of the human mind with the body will ever 
supersede the appointed God’s ways of slow walking and 
hard working!”’’ Such are the discouragements, in an 
admonitory letter from Mr. Ruskin, under which our 
‘cyclers set out on their last “ wriggle’ through France and 
Italy ; and a delightful “ wriggle” it is. Since the time when 
Anglo-Saxon kings walked, penitentially barefoot, to Rome, 
there has been no such pilgrimage as this—wheeling, skim- 
ming, shimmering through French fields and Italian or- 
chards, now whirling through blinding rain, now spinning 
down interminable poplar vistas, now climbing hills heaven- 
high and looking over into Promised Lands, now ‘coasting’ 
like the wheeléd lightning down thrilling declivities and 
miniature Alps. All this, moreover, with a thoroughly poetic 
purpose : following the footfalls of Laurence Sterne in his 
“Sentimental Journey,’ and viewing with Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, patented, warranted-to-see-perfectly eyes, the scenes 
and associations of the Eighteenth. Twice before our 
tandem-cyclers had made memorable pilgrimages : once to 
Canterbury, in the wake of Chaucer’s pilgrims ; and once to 
the Eternal City, in honor of Bunyan. This volume is the 
“end-link’ between the two, that tertium guid about which 
the metaphysicians bothered so much in olden times and 
which the Pennells have solved socharmingly. They start 
from ancient Calais and ‘dog’ poor Sterne up and down 
_Normandy to Paris, all the while filling their pages with 
delectable pictures and airy description, as light and exhil- 
arating as the atmosphere through which they passed. No 
one will dream of going to this book for labored incident or 
elaborate landscape-drawing, for there is none of it; but as 
to quaint experience in antic villages, abnormally funny 
meetings with French drummers and Italian padres, spins on 
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windy mountain-tops and nights in ‘ ambrosial’ inns never 
before visited by sentimental traveller—these he will find in 
plenty, interspersed with exquisite drawings of Southern 
and Northern France much after the fashion of the Rout- 
ledge editions of Daudet. 





‘“* Prohibition.” * 

THE AUTHOR of ‘Prohibition’ strikes a false note in his 
first statement: ‘God has but one method with evil, He 
prohibits it.’ This sounds very forcible; but is it true? 
As we understand it, the advocates of prohibition’ would 
carefully remove liquor from the world in any shape what- 
ever, acknowledging no use it can serve, no reason for its 
existence, nothing but evil in any form of it, nothing but 
degradation in applying it to any conceivable purpose. But 
surely this is not God’s way of removing evil or temptation. 
He scatters the good and the bad, the safe and the danger- 
ous, the beneficial and the deadly, broadcast over the world; 
He has never removed from the earth any source of evil 
once rooted there. He simply permitted Adam to eat of 
the fruit of knowledge, that he might learn from judgment ~ 
or experience what was good and what was fatal. 

The author goes on to say that God makes no compro- 
mises with evil, ‘has no system of fees, taxes, or penalties, 
upon the payment of which it may be allowed ; but every- 
where meets it with a definite and peremptory "thou shalt 
not,” which admits of no bartering and no appeal.’ There 
are two arguments to be used in reply to this statement. 
First, no one could claim much beauty in any system of 
morality which resulted: in people’s not doing evil simply 
because every opportunity for doing it had been carefully 
taken away from them. Secondly, the Lord does not say 
‘Thou shalt not ;’ He says, thou shalt not without paying a 
penalty ; if you are willing to pay the penalty, the fact is 
that you may commit any sin in the calendar. Faust’s bar- 
gain with Mephistopheles is the type of all sin and its con- 
sequence. The Lord did not interfere with Faust, and will 
not interfere with us, by any stern ‘Thou shalt not ;’ He 
saw and heard with infinite pity and mourning for the soul 
that was choosing to go down to ruin; but if it did choose, 
and would pay the penalty of sin, suffering, remorse, and 
degradation, it could go. God himself would not prevent 
it. When it comes to the decrees of statesmen, the author 
remarks that ‘to license murder, theft, piracy, or treason, 
has never entered into the minds of astute’ rulers; but the 
Rev. Dr. Vernon here overlooks one important distinction 
between that which is inevitably; unavoidably, unmistaka- 
bly, a crime or a vice, and that which merely may lead to 
crime or vice if wrongly used. There are no circumstances 
whatever that could justify murder, except the necessity for 
self-defence, which astute statesmen do recognize ; but there 
are a gréat many circumstances that might justify the use of 
liquor, besides those under which its use is perfectly harm- 
less. If a man bitten by a rattlesnake were brought into 
Dr. Vernon’s house, and he knew that nothing in the world 
could save that man but giving him, within five minutes, not 
merely some whiskey, but whiskey enough to make him 
drunk, he would have to decide whether to commit murder 
by the failure to prevent death, or to administer the hated 
drug. If he knew that a glass of Madeira every day would 
tend to keep a consumptive mother from suffering and per- 
haps from death several years longer than anything else, he 
could not surely affirm that its every use was poison. Of 
course, he can deny that it would so save her ; but in mur- 
der and treason there can be no difference of opinion. 

In regard to drunkenness, two things may be said. First, 
statistics show it to be decreasing. There was a time when 
it was no disgrace to a gentleman-to be drunk every day; 
but public opinion, experience and education are daily mak- 
ing drunkenness more and more abhorred by the better 
classes. As to its prevalence among the lower classes, there 
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is this to be said: it is as often poverty that causes drunk- 
enness, as drunkenness that causes poverty. Relieve the 
social evils that result in ignorance and incapacity and un- 
deserved suffering, and you lessen the danger of drunken- 
ness more than by any legislation against dram-shops. True, 
the open saloon on every corner must be stopped; the de- 
graded must not suffer from the sight of drink that creates 
thirst, before thirst creates the desire for drink. But to say 
there shall be no liquor obtainable anywhere, is futile and 
unphilosophical. If prohibition prohibited, there would be 
more force in its arguments; but it doesn’t. Considerable 
experience in one of the prohibition States has led the 
writer to the conviction, not only that the man who wants 
drink will get it and can get it, but that he learns to add 
the vice of hypocrisy to that of drinking, and to find that 
the laws of his country do not mean law; while hundreds 
are inveigled into the habit of getting drunk in sly ways 
merely ‘for the fun of the thing.’ 





Local Massachusetts Town Histories.* 

FEW towns, even in the older States, have anything specially im- 

rtant to the historian connected with their past; and yet it is 

rom a study of local histories that the future writer about the past 
‘of our country will gather much of his materials. No historian has 
yet described the social and intellectual life of the American col- 
onies in such a way as to fully make plain the growth of those po- 
litical, social and religious ideas which led to the revolt against the 
authority of Great Britain and the formation of an independent re- 
public. When such a history comes to be written, most valuable 
aid will be found in the numerous town and other local histories 
which have been rapidly published during the last twenty-five years. 
‘One volume of this kind—a history of the town of Medfield, Mass. 
(1)—has been recently compiled by William S. Tilden. In Ameri- 
can history Medfield appears only as the scene of a tragic event 
during King Philip’s War, in 1675, when the town was burned, and 
many persons killed or carried into captivity. Medfield is a small 
country town, about twenty miles from Boston, and it has the usual 
history of country towns in Massachusetts. All that is of interest 
in its history has been brought together in Mr. Tilden’s carefully 
edited volume. The book is beautifully published by a native of 
the town, and finely illustrated by one of its citizens. The chrono- 
logical form has been adopted by the editor. We do not admire 
this way of writing history; but it has the advantage of precisely 
dating every event, and it permits the introduction of many small 
but important items which would otherwise be excluded. The last 
half of the book is occupied with carefully prepared genealogies of 
all the families which have been connected with the town im any 
considerable length of time. The two most widely known residents 
af the town have been Hannah Adams, the historian, and Lowell 
Mason, the musical composer. 

Adjoining the town of Medfield, towards Boston, is the third 
parish of the town of Dedham, which has been known since its for- 
mation as the Clapboard Trees parish. A history of that parish, 
its formation, meeting-houses, ministers, schools and most influen- 
tial citizens, has been written by Mr. G. W. Cooke, and issued by the 
same publisher. Two other volumes of Dedham history have been 
issued during 1887, one a record of births, deaths and marriages (2), 
and the other a detailed report of the celebration of the 250th anni- 
versary of the settlement of the town, held Sept. 21, 1886. By the 
vote of the town, the Town Clerk compiled a volume from the rec- 
ords, giving word for word the account of births, deaths, marriages 
and intentions of marriage. This volume is of great value to gen- 
eaologists ; for Dedham has its share of widely known names, in- 
cluding those of Dwight, Ames, Fisher, Guild, Mann, Ellis, Baker, 
Colburn, and many others. The volume will prove of much inter- 
est and value to all who wish to trace out the history of the families 
which have been connected with the town. The interesting exer- 
cises had at the anniversary gathering have also been carefully edi- 
ted and make a fine volume. The historical address was a good 
one, and the after-dinner speech of Gov. Robinson was admirable 
both in manner and substance. The last two volumes may be had 
from the Town Clerk, Dedham, Mass. 


CARLYLE’S WORKS are appearing in London in shilling volumes, 
neatly bound in cloth. Chapman & Hall are the publishers. 
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Minor Notices. 

Dr. E. L. MACOMB BRISTOL, who styles himself ‘ The Flower 
Poet,’ ‘offers to the reader of ‘A Story of the Sands, and Other 
Poems’ (Brentano’s) his portrait and a facsimile of his autograph ; 
and addresses to the critic the following felicitous lines : 

Like seaweed floats upon the brine, 

The prismatic hues of the sun doth shine. 

Will this little volume float or sink ? 

Will you uphold it? What do you think ? 
We think not. The title-piece, scorning the poor restraints of rhyme, 
reason. and measure, overflows fifty pages before we reach the 
blessed consummation : 


‘My love! My all! My wife!’ he said, ‘’tis more than tide 

Of sea. We are lost! the reservoir does burst!’ 
Beneficent, but tardy, reservoir ! A DAINTY little book of verses, 
privately printed, comes to us from Hanover, N. H. The writer of 
these ‘ Poems of a Boy’ is William Byron Forbush, an undergrad- 
uate of Dartmouth College, who has collected them at his twentieth 
birthday for the pleasure of his friends, and dedicates them to his 
mother. They are, as might be expected, slight and vague, but 
display a sense of beauty and of melody, a gentle spirit, and a sin- 
cere, if immature, religious feeling. The sonnets are written with 
a conscientious correctness that promises well. Occasionally one 
finds such a pretty touch as the last two lines of this quatrain, 
which occurs in a lyric otherwise valueless : 





She grows as snowdrops are growing, 
All fair and white, 

And her soul grows as the leaves grow 
Up to the light. 


‘FIRST STEPS IN ELECTRICITY,’ by Charles Barnard (Chas. 
E. Merrill & Co.), is a book for the young, who are to be led by a 
series of experiments to an understanding of the various forms of 
electrical apparatus which surround us on every side. The electric 
light, the dynamo, the telegraph and telephone, the electric motor 
and the storage battery are to be explained to children by scientific 
methods. For this purpose a number of simple experiments are 
described, and directions for performing them with the aid of easily 
obtainable pieces of apparatus are given. The author tries to show 
the children that all the phenomena which they study are governed 
by laws ; but he does not in every case make a satisfactory presen- 
tation of the relation between the laws andthe phenomena. Thus, 
he says: ‘A heavy book in the hand, if let fall, drops upon the 
ground. It behaves in that particular manner because there is a 
law that it should fall unless supported. The law of gravity causes 
the book to behave in that way, and its behavior is evidence of the 
law.’ It is misleading to say that the law of gravity causes the 
book to fall. We do not know what the cause is. The law is sim- 
ply a general statement of the facts observed. Natural laws can- 
not be discovered by children, nor by untrained observers of any 
age. Great labor, ability and knowledge combined are necessary. 
A child can, however, familiarize himself with the fundamental 
phenomena of some branch of scientific knowledge, and thus have 
his interest in these phenomena aroused. This is a result greatly 
to be desired ; and Mr. Barnard’s book should serve an excellent 
purpose by awakening the untrained intelligence to an appreciation of 
the forces of nature, while at the same time furnishing young and 
old with a delightful means of intellectual amusement. 





PROBABLY few of the many who have read and loved ‘ Ramona’ 
—unless they have seen Mr. Warner’s ‘H. H. in Southern Cali- 
fornia’ in THE CRITIC of May 14, 1887—are aware that the de- 
lightful picture of the home of the Morenos, in that pathetic ro- 
mance, was drawn from a veritable old Spanish homestead, named 
Camulos, lying forty-five miles northwest of Los Angeles. In 
‘The Home of Ramona’ (Los Angeles: Chas. T. Lummis & Co.) 
are collected a number of highly interesting photographic views of 
the scenes reproduced in the novel. Here are the buildings of the 
estate as seen from the north, with the sweeping mountain-curves 
behind them; here is the placita, and the south veranda, where 
Felipe slept so sweetly on the bed Alessandro stretched for him. 
Here is the little chapel in the garden: here, Ramona’s tree, under 
which she was washing the mended altar-cloth when Alessandro 
first saw her, in that chapter which one never forgets. Nay, here 
is that mended altar-cloth itself, witnessing, like the walrus-tooth 
of Othere, to the truth of the rest of the story; or rather to the 
keenness of Mrs. Jackson's eye and the swiftness of her imagina- 
tion. To offer these glimpses to the public was a capital idea, and 
one is almost too grateful to hint that the photographs—blue prints 
—might be more delicate and effective. 
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A NEW EDITION of the ‘Christian Ballads’ of the Right Rev. 
Arthur Cleveland Coxe is issued by James Pott & Co., who have in 
reparation ‘ Paschal and Other Poems,’ by the same author. The 
red and fervor with which Bishop Coxe celebrates institu- 
tional Christianity in his rapid verse are well known, and the small 
volume will commend itself'to those who share his precise point of 
view.——REV. A. H. FAHNESTOCK has prepared a small pamph- 
let ‘ suitable for a bride to present to her friends on the occasion of 
her marriage’ (Buffalo: Moulton, Wenborne & Co.) The cover is of 
e lavender, tied with an orange ribbon; the text and decorations, 
C. W. Sumner, are printed in green, and have a pleasant effect. 
The verse somewhat resembles in style the old-time Carrier’s Ad- 
dress ; but the facts stated are undeniable, and the sentiments ex- 
ee unexceptionable; and doubtless ‘ The Bride’s Gift to Her 
riends’ will be found useful where the sense of humor is lack- 
ing or in abeyance... A. STOKES & BRO. issue a little book of 
. ood and True Thoughts from Robert Browning,’ with a prett 
cover, the principal feature of which is an ivorine panel affixed wit 
white and gold cord, and decorated in blue. The text is printed in 
the same color. The ‘ Thoughts’ have been well selected by Amy 
Cross.——THIRTEEN ‘Later Poems’ by May Riley Smith are pub- 
lished by A. D. F. Randolph & Co. in a novel and very attractive 
form. The ivorine cover bears a graceful a of blowing daffo- 
dils against a panel of silver. The title, ‘ The Inn of Rest,’ is taken 
from the first poem, which is one of the most rounded. All havea 
tender and winning womanliness, and an earnest moral strain. 





PROF. DAVID S. JORDAN has collected from various periodicals 
the most readable of his many articles on subjects which ‘come 
more or less distinctly under the head of Popular Science.’ It 
must not, however, be understood by this that the science which 
they comprise is merely elementary, or in any way imperfect. The 
author’s familiarity with the results of the latest researches in his 
eect branches—fish-lore and bird-lore—is everywhere apparent. 

e has the happy art of interesting while he teaches, and of making 
the abstrusest matter clear and attractive to the general reader, 
while presenting to the proficient in science much that he will be 
glad to be reminded of, and occasionally novel facts of real impor- 
tance. His chapters on ‘Johnny Darters,’ ‘A Cuban Fisherman,’ 
‘Darwin ’ and ‘An Ascent of the Matterhorn’ are especially good. 
His account—half-humorous, half-pathetic—of that eccentric nat- 
uralist, Rafinesque, is one of the best narratives that have yet ap- 
peared of a very remarkable career, which deserves a fuller com- 
memoration. Young people will find ‘ The Story of a Salmon’ and 
‘ The Story of a Stone’ as pleasant reading as anything in Kings- 
ley. To scientific men, the articles on ‘ The Salmon Family,’ ‘The 
Dispersion of Freshwater Fishes,’ and ‘The Nomenclature of 
American Birds,’ will offer many points of interest; while the 
friends of higher education will see in the ‘ Evolution of the College 
Curriculum’ the well-considered conclusions of an experienced and 
clear-headed professor, who is able to illustrate his subject by the 
results of personal observations in Germany and England, as well 
as among our own colleges, Eastern, Western, and Southern. 





‘THE ETHIC OF FREE THOUGHT’ is a plea for socialism, by 
Karl Pearson, M.A., formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge 
—a thorough believer in the near success of socialism as the domi- 
nant factor in the state and family. The author pleads his cause 
with learning, force and wit. The position of the freethinker, he 
claims, is a more hopeful one than that of the agnostic. The free- 
thinker may to-day be ignorant of what is beyond the power of man 
to solve; but, looking at the past, he sets no limit to the future. 
Neither is the freethinker an atheist, for he hopes at some future 
time to have a god, or God, of some sort. Inthis volume the three 
main divisions are those of Freethought, History and Sociology. 
Under the first the ethic of freethought, the prostitution of science, 
matter and soul, the ethic of renunciation, and the enthusiasm of 
the market-place and the study are discussed. Under History, we 
have vivid and incisive sketches of Maimomides and Spinoza, Meis- 
ter Eckehart the Mystic, Jacob Wimpfeling, Martin Luther, and an 
account of the Kingdom of God in Miinster, In this group of 
essays a multitude of side-lights not usually found in the writings 
of those on either side of the controversy seems to illuminate the 

riod and tendencies of the times in which these leaders of thought 
ved. Under Sociology, the author assumes a more practical and, 
as some will think, more revolutionary and even incendiary tone. 
He treats of the moral basis of socialism, socialism in theory and 
practice, the woman question, the relations of sex in Germany, and 
socialism and sex. We have found the book most suggestive and 
provocative of thought, even while disagreeing with the author’s 
conclusions. It is certainly the ablest plea for socialism now ac- 


cessible\in the English language, and its publication by a first-class 
English \publishing-house (T. Fisher Unwin) is the high-water mark 









of the year, in the steady incoming tide of socialism in Great Britain. 
A decade hence, however, the tide may be flood. 





From Bocota, United States of Colombia, comes to us a ple- 
thoric volume of critical studies entitled ‘Estudios Criticos,’ and 
written by R. M. Merchan. The studies are cosmopolitan in their 
character and comprehensive in their scope, embracing long re- 
views of Victor Hugo, Heine, Becquer, Bryant, the literary move- 
ment in Havana, and the productions of the modern Greek poets. 
The author appears to be an active-minded journalist, who can not 
only discuss statistics, but can give unstinted praise to Sefior 
Ponce de Leon’s ‘ Technological Spanish-English Dictionary,’ so 
often favorably noticed in these columns. The volume contains a 
curious chapter on what Sefior Merchan calls ‘linguistic stalagmites " 
—neologisms cropping out in the dialect of Bogotd. 


Mrs. D1Az’s little book, ‘Bybury to Beacon St.’ (Lothrop), is a 
series of pleasant, sensible talks and papers, dealing with the social 
difficulties of the remote village of Bybury, and the equally embar- 
rasing complications of society in fashionable cities. One of the 
best chapters is that on ‘ Many Hands make Light Work,’ with its 
wise suggestion that the remedy for much selfishness in husband 
and children is homoeopathic—z. ¢. more selfishness on the part of 
the mother ; in other words a dignified assertion of herself and a 
division of the work among the others instead of the old-fashioned 
mistaken saintliness in the housewife who did everything for every- 
body else-THE CLEVER drawings by C. Jay Taylor for ‘ The 
Tailor-Made Girl,’ by Philip H. Welch (Chas. Scribner’s Sons), are 
enough in themselves to make-an enjoyable little book. The text 
does not add much to their value, being made up of the usual 
platitudes in the way of taking off popular conversation, not at all 
confined to tailor-made girls, or even to girls in general. The wit 
is of a kind very easily prepared.——‘ THE GIRL Who Wouldn't 
Mind Getting Married’ by Harry Parkes (Frederick Warne & Co.), 
is a pamphlet of pictures and comment intended as a companion- 
piece to ‘The Man Who Would Like to Marry.’ The best of it is 
the title-page, where the letters of the name are made into extreme- 
ly ingenious faces ——‘ PRANKS AND PASTIMES,’ by Mary J. Jac- 
ques (Chicago: T. S. Denison), is a book of games, parlor perform- 
ances, and puzzles, not all entirely new, but ever fresh to a new 
generation of little ones. 





Boston Letter. 


Boston, April 9, 1888. 

WHEN we have plenty of loaves and fishes ourselves, we 
listen with surprise to those who rail at the world’and com- 
plain of the niggard hand of fortune, and see no good rea- 
son why there should be any dissatisfaction with conditions 
which have done so well for us. There is, for instance, an 
eminent i#érateur in this city who thinks that some of the 
statements made by me in THE CRITIC give too gloomy a 
view of the rewards of authorship; literary labor, he declares, 
is as well paid as labor in any other profession, though it is 
necessary that anyone who chooses it as a vocation should 
havea ‘call.’ 

This gentleman has written essays, poems, stories and 
plays, and a year seldom passes that a new edition is not 
issued of his works, which have all the charm and vitality of 
permanent literature. He is one of perhaps a dozen living 
American authors whose income from their books exceeds 
six thousand dollars a year. His own position is a proof of 
what I have said, however. 

It would be impertinent to attempt to say just what his 
income is, but it is quite safe, and not unflattering, to put it 
at something less than fifteen thousand. Now, if instead of 
being an author, he were a doctor or a lawyer of relative em- 
inence, popularity and industry, he would be making not: 
fifteen, but forty, fifty or even sixty thousand dollars—an 
amount which, though exceptional, is not regarded as a 
phenomenal income by the great specialists of the legal and 
medical professions. The disparity is not less where the 
men are undistinguished and of only average ability. A 
physician or a lawyer of respectable talents, not to speak of 
the commercial man, will have no serious difficulty in support- 
ing himself and a family; whereas under existing conditions 
in the United States it is next to impossible for an author to - 
exist on the earnings of his pen, unless he drives it out of the 
shady paths of literature into the race-course of journalism, 
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Perhaps no one has any right to expect to make'a success 
of authorship unless he has a ‘call ’"—by which, I infer, 
those who use the word mean a capacity to produce work 
that, if not immortal, is imbued with the essence of a fresh- 
voiced and interesting personality, When the ‘call’ is loud 
and urgent enough, and is answered with a ringing origi- 
nality of thought and utterance, he who responds is more 
than likely to find, however, that any promise of riches he 
fancies he hears in it, is but the warbling of the siren. Let 
us look around, and we shall see that downright genius, even 
well-husbanded, will not command success unless it tickles 
the popular taste; and if his song is not attuned to that, the 
poet may sing himself out with only a friendly nod at the 
distant corners, and a penny here and there, to show him 
that he has not altogether mistaken his vocation. 

Aside from its irrelevance to the premise that led to my 
controversy with the eminent /i#térateur aforesaid, I dislike 
the word: it belongs to the dictionary of cant. ‘Call’ orno 

‘call,’ the profession of literature is full of men who have a 
special fitness for it; who write with facility, grace, intelli- 
gence and knowledge ; who are scholarly and accurate, 
painstaking and conscientious; who, though immeasurably 
inferior to ‘the best hundred authors,’ are more capable of 
amusing the tired and unliterary reader than many of the 
ancients in that much disputed catalogue; who, if their 
sphere is not of the highest, nor the duration of their use- 
fulness of more than a month, still supply a not ignoble 
need; yet who, with an equipment the adequacy of which 
would not be questioned in any other profession, are not 
able to make as much as a second- or third-rate doctor, 
lawyer, orcivil-engineer. The principal cause of this impov- 
erishment is, as I have often pointed out in these columns, 
the competition of pirated books; but it is also due in a 
measure to the great number of public libraries which make 
book-buying unnecessary to those who share their privileges, 
and to the newspapers which, especially in their Sunday 
editions, have usurped the place of the weeklies and the 
magazines. The author must be satisfied with collateral 
advantages. If he zs out at the elbows, his social claims, at 
least, are acknowledged, if he chooses to assert them, in 
places where the second-rates of other professions have no 
standing : as Mike Lambourne says in ‘ Kenilworth,’ he can 

‘ruffle it with the best of them.’ 

I see that Miss Rives, who but for the odor of Ouida’s cig- 
arettes which sometimes seems to creep into her work, is the 
most delightful of our recent storytellers, has dedicated her 
new book to Thomas Bailey Aldrich; yet until I inform- 
ed him, he was unacquainted with the honor donehim. He 
was her ‘first editor.’ One day a young man came up the 
winding stairs by which the office of Zhe Atlantic is reached, 
and said he had a story written by a friend which he wished 
the editor to read. The editor took it and read it, and when 
the young man called agajn told him that he would be glad 
to use it, if he might be allowed to make a few alterations. 
The young man hesitated. The author, he said, did not 
wish to be known. Where did the author live? In New 
York. Well, that would suit the editor very well, as he was 
going to New York and would call upon him. To this the 
visitor again demurred. The fact was that the author was 
dead! Then might the editor see the executors? The 
young man was more confused, and, pursued from point to 
point, confessed his futile evasions. He would communicate 
with the author and let the editor know the result. A day 
or two later a graceful letter came from Castle Hill, Virginia, 
written in a precise, somewhat masculine hand; and ‘A 
Brother to Dragons’ soon afterwards appeared in Zhe Ad- 


" Jantic Monthly. Miss Rives is full of strength and dips into 


the heart as few writers do; but much as one may admire 
her gifts, the spontaneity of her feeling and the range of 
her imagination, it is impossible not to wish that her future 
work may be revised by a judicious and mature friend, who 
may withhold her from the errors of what appears to be a 
too opulent nature. Wiiiiam H. RIvEING. 


A Woman’s Protest. 
To THE EpiTors or THE CRITIC: 


Will Tue Critic, who is the friend and custos of all 
that is good and true and wholesome in the literature of 
America, allow me to protest against a novel called ‘ The 
Quick and the Dead’ appearing in a late number of Lippin- 
cott’s? Howsuch evil imaginings as are embodied in this story 
ever grouped themselves into shape in a healthy brain, I 
know not. That they should have been given words, and 
a vesture of print in a reputable periodical, is yet more sur- 
prising. I do not, to-day, know the male writer of English 
fiction who would venture to put into type, over his own 
signature, love-scenes so brutally described. This is realism 
with a vengeance; and it has wrought mischief without re- 
call. The story has gone into a hundred homes, has been 
read by young girls who shrink from it affrighted, and yet 
empoisoned ; and by young men and boys who say in com- 
ment, ‘If this is what 2 woman thinks of love, what must 
women \ook for?’ Inthe name of woman’s purity, I ask, 
shall such things go unchallenged ? 


New York, April 7, 1888. A WomMAN. 





The Fine Arts 
The Society of American Artists. (First Notice.) 

THE tenth exhibition of the Society of American Artists, 
at the Yandell Gallery, shows good work in various fields. 
The collection contains many portraits of the ultra-modern 
school, headed by Sargent. The decorative compositions 
form a creditable showing; and in landscape there is sound 
work. The sculpture is not strikingly brilliant, but several 
pieces which attest progress in the art are exhibited. It is 
evident that the eccentric and meretricious phase of the de- 
velopment of our younger school is pretty well over. Our 
young artists have sown their wild oats and become valuable 
and productive workers. American painters have a strong 
bias towards decoration, and no recent exhibition has pre- 
sented a finer group of compositions of this sort. 

Here is a lovely figure of a woman, in close pale figured 
draperies, holding a golden staff which gives her a quasi- 
Byzantine look. Her head is treated with a mystical pallor 
which throws the background of positively handled orange- 
leaves and flowers into greater prominence than belongs 
conventionally to accessories, The figure is by Thomas W, 
Dewing, the background by Maria Oakey Dewing. Abbott 
H. Thayer's ‘ Angel’ has a beautifully modelled child-head 
between two outspread swan-wings, against a tender blue 
sky. The head has a body draped in a white garment, and 
arms, and a suggestion of a throat; but the other portions of 
the figure are subordinated to it, thus carrying out the con- 
ventional idea of the cherub—all head and wings—in a 
manner at once modern and thoughtful. George W. May- 
nard’s * Civilization ’ —a superb white queen on a throne, 
treated in a sort of hierarchical manner, with carefully 
worked-out details, is a splendid example of the powers of 
this accomplished decorative-artist. The group of nudes 
presents several works of decorative intent. Will H. Low’s 
graceful figure, with its limbs lengthened according te | 
ancient canons of decorative art, is an extreme example of 
the idealization which in greater or less degree should be- 
long to all decoration. The opposite tendency is illustrated 
by Kenyon Cox’s ‘Indian Summer’—a naked, fat, rather 
ungainly female model, with streaming red hair in a sunny 
autumn landscape. Good work is wasted on unworthy ends 
in this picture. 

There is fine solid painting in Henry Walker’s ‘ Chloé ’— 
a half-length nude with a landscape background, —although 
it is more a study than a composition. Mr. Cox’s ‘Jacob 
and the Angel’ shows a powerful and well-modelled figure, 
but fails to convey the sense of action a wrestling-scene de- 
mands. Its qualities are academic. Herbert Denman’s 
‘ Offering to Aphrodite ’ is gracefully composed, nice in color 
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and well painted, especially as to the flesh. Wyatt Eaton’s 
* Ariadne’ is good in color, and the nude figure is skilfully 
painted; but the treatment of the drapery is not quite satis- 
factory. Another decorative composition is the ‘Madonna 
Della Pratellina,’ by Will H. Low—a design for a stained- 
glass window in a light, key of color, suggesting the vitreous 
dimitations, but very pure and fine in style. Louis C. 
Tiffany's large design, ‘In Memoriam,’ is bad in color and 
trivial in the false modernity of its treatment. 





Academy of Design. (Second¥Notice.) 

Amon the noticeable works which were not mentioned 
last week as attracting attention at the Academy of Design, 
are the decorative subjects by Miss Dora Wheeler and Ed- 
win H. Blashfield. Miss Wheeler’s five frightened classic 
maidens agreeably illustrate the story of ‘ Daphne’s Friends’ 
who were ‘like woodnymphs’ all effrayed when Daphne fled. 
It is in a light key, and the figures are finished by a frieze 
of laurel-wreaths and doves. Mr. Blashfield’s ‘ Improvisa- 
trice ’—a girl in a white robe, holding a musical instrument 
—is artistically composed and well painted. Frank Millet’s 
‘On the Terrace ’—a maiden in pale draperies—is as well 
painted as any of his classic subjects, and has greater purity 
of color than almost anything he has done. Mr. Shirlaw’s 
picture of three dogs is one of the best he has ever shown, 
and deserves to be regarded as a classic of animal- painting. 
‘Olin Warner’s bust of Alden Weir is a good piece of plas- 
tic idealization. Mr. Hartley’s bust of Miss Ada Rehan 
is treated in a large, half-heroic way, which makes a queen 
of comedy of the actress. Robert Toberentz’s ‘Snake- 
Charmer’ in bronze is a decorative sort of figure; and there 
is a well handled figure of a boy after his bath looking at 
a shell, by Niels Nielson Alling. The bas-relief of four 
children by J. S. Hartley is a good imitation of the St. Gau- 
dens manner. Mr. St. Gaudens’s marble portrait relief of a 
lady in a veil is a beautiful example of decorative portraiture 
as applied to sculpture. The long oval face and slender 
figure of the subject lend themselves remarkably well to the 
sculptor’s treatment, which has led him to half-shroud the 
lady in a long veil. The face is relieved against the veil by 
the use of a three-quarter oblique pose. The right hand is 
taised as if in conversation, repeating the lines of the veil. 
‘The other hand grasps a loose bunch of roses. The frame 
of this marble picture is elaborately carved in an intricate 
‘design, and the whole presents an admirable embodiment of 
one of those original ideas to which Mr. St. Gaudens’s 
‘painter-like temperament so often gives plastic form. 





Senator Hoar on the National Art Commission. 
‘TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


I have received your letter asking me to make a statement of the 
purpose of the bill which has passed the Senate for the creation, of 
a National Art Commission. The purpose is very simple. Con- 
gress is very frequently called upon to deal with questions in de- 
ciding which the advice of artists would be of great value and im- 
portance. It has been for many years the custom to put $10,000 
at the disposal of the Joint Committee on the Library to purchase 
works of art. Congress is also called upon to make appropriations 
for monuments, for the statues of eminent statesmen and of famous 
«commanders, and to make special appropriations for the purchase 
of historical paintings, or of portraits or busts of eminent persons. 
Besides this, the number of public buildings erected in this country 
.at national expense is very large. It is quite obvious that no com- 
Mittee of Congress is qualified to determine the value or merit of 
works of art offered for purchase, still less of designs for buildings, 
monuments and statues not yet completed. : 

On consultation with some of the most eminent artists in. the 
country, the Library Committee found that they would,come to 

~ Washington once or twice a year, and would give their advice upon 
all such questions as should be submitted to them. The bill, ac- 
cordingly, provides for a Commission of fifteen persons, of whom 
the Architect of the Capitol shall be one, and which shall be com- 
posed of persons eminent as sculptors and painters and artists and 


<ritics, who shall meet in Washington at least once a year. They 
are to serve without compensation, their expenses being paid. 
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I understand that in France all the designs of important public 
works of art are submitted, before the Government contracts for 
them, to a Commission of eminent artists who have won their spurs, 
and to whose judgment the public and their professional associates 
are willing to defer. We have not the same amount of such ma- 
terial in this country as they have in France, but we have a good 
deal. I think such a Commission will save the Government from 
being imposed upon by being induced to pay large sums for works 
of art which are of little value, and some of which .are a disgrace 
to the country. 

U.S. SENATE, WASHINGTON, April 4, 1888. GEO. F. HOAR. 





Art Notes 

THE paintings, drawings, bronzes, etc., belonging to Henry T. 
Chapman, Jr,, were exhibited at the American Galleries for several 
days this week, the sale being announced to begin on Friday. It 
was the best auction collection yet seen at these rooms, from the 
standpoint of artistic appreciation and personal knowledge on the 
part of the collector. Mr. a appeared to have been gov- 
erned by love of color in his choice, and had skimmed the cream 
of several collections previously sold in this city. The group of 
George Michels (eleven) presented a good epitome of the master’s 
work. The five Monticellis were unfortunately selected, being in 
the painter’s coarsest manner. The five Troyons, seven Rous- 
seaus, five Daubignys, thirteen Diazes and three Duprés formed a 
magnificent collection in which the idea of color was most promi- 
nent. Four Courbets, including a splendid rugged landscape, a 
still-life, and a girl smoking; a small Delacroix, ‘ The. Lovers;’ a 
head by Fortuny; the famous Greuze, ‘ Longing;’ a small Reg- 
nault, a Marilhat, and numerous single works by important painters, 
were only equalled in interest by the fine collection of drawings, 
which included studies by Vernet, Greuze and Millet. 

—Mr. Godfrey Mannheimer’s collection, exhibited at the Fifth 
Avenue Galleries previous to sale on Thursday evening, was an ex- 
cellent one, containing many good minor examples of modern mas- 
ters. A pleasing Hagborg was ‘ The First-born ’—a fisher-couple 
with their baby. Schreyer’s ‘Wallachian Teamster’ was a fine 
example of the painter. A good Diaz. (landscape), a Decamps 
(‘ Hunting in the Marsh’), a Troyon, a Berne-Bellecour, a Géréme, 
a Knaus (‘ The Blacksmith’s Shop ’) anda Meyer von Bremen (‘ The 
Industrious Nurse ’), were among the prominent pictures. : An im- 
portant Delacroix (‘ Lion and Lioness in a Cave’), a Rousseau of 
the best manner (‘ Landscape near Fontainebleau’), a-fine Courbet 
(‘ Mill in the Jura Mountains’), and a small picture attributed to 
Vandyck (* Susannah and the Elders’), were enough in themselves 
to lend interest to the collection. 


—An exhibition of work by American women-etchers opened 
at the Union League Club on Wednesday and will remain open 
next week. 


—The April Art Amateur, besides many pages of supplement 
devoted to designs for wood-carving, china-painting, and the like, 
has a colored plate of ‘Cherries,’ a large double-page drawing of 
‘Peonies,’ a portrait of Philippe Rousseau, the animal painter, and 
many other illustrations. Mr. Shugio’s article on Japanese Knife- 
handles will interest collectors. 


—A vellum MS. of the Sixteenth Century, valued at $12,000, has 
been added to the Lenox Library. The work was executed for 
Pope Paul III. (Cardinal Alessandro Farnese), for his own use. It 
contains six paintings by Giulio Clovio, a famous artist of the time. 
The compositions, which are eighteen by fifteen inches in size, rep- 
resent ‘The Adoration of the Shepherds,’ ‘The Sermon on the 
Mount,’ ‘St. Peter Holding the Keys of Heaven Given by Christ,’ 
‘ The Resurrection,’ ‘The Descent of the Holy Ghost,’ and ‘The 
Day of Judgment.’ 

—A group of twenty-one mammoth paintings by the celebrated 
panoramic artist, Paul Philippoteaux, are on exhibition at the 23d 
Street Tabernacle. They represent scenes in the Civil War, and 
incidents in the life and travels of Gen. Grant. 


—The paintings and engravings of the late Geo. T. Lewis of 
Philadelphia, seen at the Bucken gallery previous to sale on Wed- 
nesday, included examples of the Morans, Leutze, Auguste Bonheur, 
Jacque and Thos. Birch, whose miniature of Washington, painted 
from life at Springdale on the Schuylkill in 1796, was the most in- | 
teresting object in a badly catalogued collection. 


—In connection with Mr. W. Lewis Fraser’s recent Grolier Club 
lecture on nearly two centuries of American book-illustration, an 
exhibition of American illustrated books, was held at the club-rooms 
on the evening of April 5.‘ The collection belongs to Mr. Fraser, 
and includes a very complete line of books, from the earliest Amer- 
ican almanacs—Franklin’s, Crocket’s, Ames’s, Low’s, Bickerstaff’s, 
etc.—through. the first magazines— Zhe Family Magazine, The 
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Mirror, etc.—down to the best specimens of American contem- 
porary book-making. 

—The Layton Art Gallery, presented to the City of Milwaukee 
by Frederick Layton, was opened to the public on April 5. The 
building and grounds cost $100,000; the pictures in the gallery 
contributed by Mr. Layton, $50,000; and the endowment fund 
established by the same gentleman, $100,000 more. Several 
wealthy citizens have presented pictures to the gallery. 

—Sixty-six parchment MSS., estimated to be worth about $200, 

000, were recently stolen from the National Library in Paris. 
Among them were diplomas of Charles the Fat, Otho, and the Em- 
peror Louis, and charters of bishops and lords of Lorraine, Bur- 
gundy, Champagne, and Languedoc. Having obtained a clew to 
the theft, the police searched the apartment of a man named Chev- 
reux, and recovered all the documents. 
—Thomas Robinson, the Boston landscape- and cattle-painter, 
lately known as a connoisseur of pictures and a dealer in them, is 
dead. He was a disciple of William Hunt, and his work had some- 
thing of the Hunt quality. He was also much influenced by the 
French colorists and the early impressionists, such as Michel, De- 
camps, Ribot and Courbet. Many of the best pictures of this class 
in the Chapman collection were brought by him to America and 
sold in New York. 


When Fielding Wrote. 
(Charles Henry Luders, in The American.]} 
WHEN Fielding wrote the stalls were filled 
With books from pedant-brains distilled, 

Where Sentiment, in stilted phrase, 
From Nature stole her choicest bays 
And ruled all readers, laced or frilled. 


Not mine the hand would hope to gild 
Refinéd gold. ‘To Dobson, skilled 
In all their lore, I leave the days 
When Fielding wrote. 


Ripe fruit from fields of life new-tilled,— 
Bright guineas from the mint new-milled,— 
The trophies of his genius blaze 
Through three half-centuries of haze— 
We hear the very larks that trilled 
When Fielding wrote. 








International Copyright. 


Last Wednesday's Evening Post contained this cheerful 
* special ’ from Washington: 


Mr. Chace has succeeded in having the International Copyright 
dill made the special order for to-morrow after the Pleuro-Pneu- 
monia bill shall have been disposed of. The friends of the bill are 
‘very much encouraged by the situation. The unanimous report of 
the Senate Committee on Patents in its favor was perhaps 
hardly expected, and there is every reason to think that it will 
perhaps pass the Senate soon, and without very much debate. No 
very determined opposition has been heard to the measure in the 
House. The greatest difficulty in that body will be the tremendous 
pressure for precedence, owing to the exceedingly backward condi- 
tion of public business, the forthcoming tariff debate, and the ob- 
struction which has been caused by the dead-lock. The measure 
will be in quite as good a position, however, on the Speaker’s table 
as a Senate bill, as it would be if reported from the House Com- 
mittee. Some gentlemen who are deeply interested in this matter 
remain here closely watching every move in connection with the bill. 





“On the Writing of Novels.” 
To THE Ep!Tors oF THE CRITIC: 


AS BEARING upon the subject mooted for discussion in 
last week’s issue, I venture to send you the account of the 
inspired methods of the fictitious poetess Adeliza Choate, 
as described in ‘John Godfrey’s Fortunes.’ To those not 
altogether familiar with this novel of a period of New York 
now passing into the mists of antiquity, it may be a welcome 
bit of the amusing. Besides, it no doubt throws a certain 
light upon the opinions of the author, Bayard Taylor, as to 
_ the question at issue. The,opinions of other of the dead have 
been quoted, and it is safe to infer that the man who wrote 
this travesty would not have been an extreme disciple of the 





Besant-Horace view. And, by the way, if Horace be cor- 
rectly interpreted, how is it that he advises us to keep our 
manuscripts seven years before printing them? That looks 
as if he did not believe in the all-sufficiency of the first 
white heat and fury of passion. I am with Col. Johnston, 
who throws doubt upon the interpretation. 

Only one gas-burner was lighted, but I could very well observe 
the light blue figure which advanced to meet us. 
earth!, where was the lovely creature with dark eyes and willowy 


tresses [I had imagined]? I saw to my unutterable surprise a / 


woman of forty-five, tall, lean, with a multitude of puckers about 
her yellowish-gray eyes, and long, thin lips. . ‘Tell me now, 


Heavens and° 


Mr. Godfrey,’ said she, ‘what is your usual process of composi- - 


tion?’ ‘Iam really unable to say,’ I replied, ‘I have always been 
in the habit of writing whenever I felt thad a good subject, day or 
night.’ How fortunate!’ she exclaimed ; ‘how I envy you! Your 
physique enables you to do it; but with my sensitive frame it 
would be impossible. I feel the approach of inspiration in eve 
nerve ; my husband often tells me that he knows beforehand, 
when I am going to write; my eyes shine so. Then I go up stairs 
to my study, which is next my bed-room. It always comes on 
about three o’clock in the afternoon, when the wind blows from the 
south. I change my dress, and put on a long white gown, . . . 
take off my stays and let my hair down my back. Then I prance 
up and down the room as if I was possessed, and as the lines come 
to me I dash them. on the black-board, one after another, and 
chant them in a loud voice. . The frail Body is overcome 
by the excitement of the Soul, and at night my husband often finds 
me lying on the floor in the middle of the room, panting—panting.’ 
‘I should think it must be very exhausting,’ I ventured to remark, 
‘Killing !’ she exclaimed with energy. ‘I am obliged to take restora- 
tives and stimulants after one of these visits. It wouldn’t be safe 
for me to have a pen-knife in the room,—or a pair of scissors,—or 
a sharp paper-cutter,—while the frenzy is on me. I might injure 
myself before I knew it. But it would be a sweet, a fitting death, 
If it ever comes, Mr. Godfrey, you must write my thanatopsis.’ 


WILLIAM Henry BIsHOP. 
WASHINGTON HeiIcutTs, March 29, 1888. 





The Lounger 


IN REFERENCE to the reported discovery by Mr, John Quincy 
Adams, of Washington, Ga., of ‘a strong box,’ containing manu- 
scripts by Poe and his friends and correspondents, as recorded in 
this column on March 17, a gentleman well versed in Poéan liter- 
ature writes to me:— It is possible that these may be Griswold’s, 
He had Poe’s papers I am pretty sure, and they unaccountably dis- 
appeared. What puzzles one is that they should have turned up 
where they are said to have .been found. Still, they may be 
genuine.’ 

THERE ARE FEW books that have been complimented by as 
many editions as Walton and Cotton’s ‘Compleat Angler.’ It 
takes a good-sized volume to hold simply the printed list of the 
various editions. It is with patriotic pride that I hear it said that 
the best of these many editions is one published in this country 
and edited by Geo. W. Bethune. It was originally put upon the 
market by John Wiley in 1847. Every copy that was printed found 
a ready buyer, so that not one can be had now at any price. In 
1880, when Mr. J. O. Wright was a member of the firm of John 
Wiley’s Sons, two editions were printed from these plates, one on 
large paper, the other of ordinary library size. Both were soon sold 
out. At about that time Mr. Wright left Astor Place and set up 


’ for himself in the old book business at my ap and Mr. Wiley’s 


sons concluded to devote their energies to their regular line of publi- 
cations, which are more in the nature of scientific works. 





Now, I understand, Mr. J. W. Bouton has bought the plates of 
the Bethune edition from the Wileys, and is going to print a new 
and revised edition of the book before long. At the same time 
comes the announcement from London of an entirely new edition, 
called the Lea and Dove, in twa volumes, with lives of Walton and 
Cotton, edited by R. B. Marston, editor of The Fishing Gazette. 
A special feature of this edition will be upwards of fifty full-page 
photogravures of views on the rivers Lea and Dove, from photo- 
graphs taken last summer. Portraits of Walton and Cotton from 
rare paintings will also adorn the book, and there will be countless 
woodcuts printed in with the text. 





IT IS NOT a very great compliment to Mr. Shirlaw to say that I 
think he paints dogs much better than Landseer. I had learned to 
know Landseer’s dogs from the engravings, which are very attract- 


~ 










ive; but when I saw the originals in English galleries, I was disa 
pointed. They seemed to me commonplace, characterless. If I 
May say a very unkind thing, I should say that Landseer's reputa- 
tion was made by his engraver. No engraver could make this 
claim in the case of Mr. Shirlaw. His dogs speak from his canvas. 
They are noble animals, and are painted as animals should be 
painted—with a dignified and sympathetic brush; they are not 
made to look like pjn-cushions stuffed for a church fair, as some of 

those evolved from the inner consciousness of a popular New York 
painter do. Mr. Thomas B. Clarke is to be envied the possession 
of the group of Shirlaw dogs exhibited at the Academy. 





IT WOULD be hard to imagine a better combination of subject 
and sculptor than Gen. Wm. T. Sherman and Augustus St. Gaud- 
ens. Gen. Sherman, who does not like sitting to painters or sculp- 
tors, had made up his mind to sit to Launt Thompson, who is an 
old friend ; but Mr. Thompson’s ill-health postponed the sittings 
indefinitely. Then the General's friends got at him, and told him 
Mr. St. Gaudens was the man of all others to put his features into 
clay; and he finally yielded to their solicitations—with the happy 
result now to be seen at the Academy exhibition. 





A scholarly delver in the literature of a past not yet remote 
writes to me as follows :—‘ As the mode prevailing among eminent 
men of dealing with the letters they receive is not in all cases the 
same, some preserving all with care and others destroying all with 

al care, I enclose to you, as an interesting contribution to the 
literature of the subject, an extract from a hitherto unpublished 
letter of Adam Smith to a gentleman who was proposing to publish 
a collection of the letters of David Hume. The letter was written 
Dec. 17, 1776—the year in which Smith’s ‘ Wealth of Nations’ was 
first published : 


I am very sensible that many of Mr. Humes letters would do him 
great honor, and that you would publish none but such as would. But 
what in this case ought principally to be considered is the will of the 
‘Dead. Mr. Hume’s constant injunction was to burn all his Papers, ex- 
cept the Dialogues.and the account of his own life. This injunction 
was even inserted in the body of his will. I know he always disliked 
the thought of his letters ever being published. He’had been in long 
and intimate correspondence with a relation of his own, who dyed 2 few 
years ago. When that Gentleman’s health began to decline he was ex- 
tremely anxious to get back his letters, lest the heir should think of pub- 
lishing them. They were accordingly returned, and. burnt as soon as 
returned. If your collection of Mr. Hume's letters besides was. to 
receive the public approbation, as they certainly would, others would 
immediately set about rummaging the exhibits of all those who had ever 
received a scrap of paper from him. Many things would be published 
not fit to see light, to the great mortification of all those who wish well 
to his memory. Nothing has contributed so much to sink the value of 
Swift’s works as the undistinguished publication of his letters, and be 
assured that your publication, however select, would soon be followed 
by an undistinguished one. I should therefore be sorry to see any begin- 
ning given to the publication of his letters. 


“So Much per Think for the: Thoughts.” 


GENERAL BapEav has been sharply criticised—roundly 
abused, even—for making a claim against the Grant estate 
for alleged assistance in preparing the ‘Memoirs’ that have 
added to that estate some half-million of dollars. The Phil- 
adelphia Bulletin says:—‘ There is no mark of contempt so 
strong that it ought not to be fixed on so shameless and 
unblushing an ingrate.’ And it is this—the man’s ingrati- 
tude—that most offends. Gen. Grant’s unswerving loyalty 
to Badeau, his zeal in giving places to him so long as he had 
them to give, and in soliciting others to give them when it 
was no longer in his own power to do so, was.an offense in 
the nostrils of most Americans. His intimacy with Badeau 

“Was one of the causes of Grant’s being in bad odor, as it 
Were, at a certain period of his career; and the present 
unpleasantness is a part of the penalty for taking such a man 
into his bosom. The claimant is getting the worst of it, 
however; and we are tempted to overlook his ingratitude for 
the sake of the following skit called forth by his appearance 
as a thinker and clothier of thoughts. It is one of Bill Nye’s 
laughable contributions to the World: 


There is something slightly pathetic in the delayed statement 
that some of Gen. Grant’s best thoughts were supplied by Gen. 
Adam Badeau. While it is a great credit to any man to do the 
meditating, pondering, and word-painting jose ape for a book which 
can attain such a sale as Grant’s ‘ Memoirs,’ it shows a condition 
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of affairs which every literary man or woman must sadly deplore- ; 


Who of us is now safe ? 

While the warrior, as a warrior, has nothing to do but to continue 
victorious through life, he cannot safely write a-book for posterity. 
Literature is at all times more or less hazardous under-~ present 
copyright regulations, but it becomes doubly so when our estates 
have to reimburse some silent thinker who thought —— for us 
while amanuensing in our employ. Even though we may havetold 
him not to think thoughts for us, even though we asked him as a 
special favor to us to avoid putting his own clothing on our poor, 
little, shivering, naked facts, there is no law which can prevent his. 
making that claim after we are dead. 

And how can a court of law or an intelligent jury judge such a 
matter? A great man thinks a thought in the presence of two 
amanuenses, provided I am right in spelling the plural in that way. 
He thinks a thought, I say, surrounded by those two gentlemen and 
a Hammond typewriter. He gives utterance to the thought and 
dies. One of the amanuensisters then states to the jury that he 
thought it himself and that his comrade clothed it. The estate is 
then asked to pay so much per think for the thoughts and so much 
at war prices for clothing the ideas. Who is able, unless it be an 
intelligent jury, to arrive at the truth ? 

The first question to ask ourselves is this: Was Gen. Grant in 
the habit of calling in a thinker whenever he wanted anything done 
in that line? He says in his letter distinctly that he was not. He 
could not do it. It was impracticable. Supposing in the crash of 
battle and in the moment of victory your short, hard thinker has 
his head shot off and it falls in a pumpkin orchard where there is 
naturally more or less delay in identifying it, what can you do ? 
Supposing that you are a President of the United States, and your 
think-supply gets snow-bound at Newark in a vestibule train and 
Congress is waiting for you to veto a bill. You cannot think the 
thought in the first place, and even if you could you would hate to 
send it to Congress until it was properly clothed. I am told that 
nothing shocks Congress like a sudden appearance in its midst of a 
naked and new-born thought. 

But Gen. Badeau has the advantage over Gen. Grant in one re- 
spect. Heis not dead. Otherwise the case is against him. But 
the matter will be watched with careful interest by literary people 
generally and especially by soldiers and magazines with a war his- 
tory. Itisa et to those who think their thoughts in an un- 

uarded moment and while stenographers may be near to take them 

own and claim them afterwards. It is also a warning to people 
who thoughtlessly expose naked facts in the. presence of word- 
painters and thought-clothiers, who may decorate and outfit these 
children of the brain and charge it up to the estate. 

Is the time coming when general dealers in apparel-and gents’ 
furnishing goods for the use of bare facts, and men who attend to 
the costuming, draping, and swaddling of. nude ideas, will compete 
so closely with each other that, before a think has its eyes fairly 
open, one of these gentlemen will slap a suit of clothes on it, with 
a Waterbury watch in each pocket, and be half way to the probate 
office with the bill? , 





Matthew Arnold on America. 
[Extracts from an article in The Nineteenth Century for April.] 

Two or three years ago I spoke in this Revzew on the subject of 
America; and after considering the institutions and the social con- 
dition of the people of the United States, I said that what, in the 
jargon of the present day, is called ‘the political and social prob- 
lem’ does seem to be solved there with remarkable success. I 
pointed out the contrast which in this respect the United States 
offer to our own country, a contrast, in several ways, much to their 
advantage. But I added that the solution of the political and social 

roblem, as it is called, ought not so to absorb us as to make us. 
orget the human problem; and that it remained to ask how the 
human problem is solved in the United States. It happened that 
Sir Lepel Griffin, a very acute and distinguished Indian official, had 
just then been travelling in the United States, and had’ published 

is opinion, from what he saw of the life there, that there is no 
country calling itself civilized where one would not rather live than 
in America, except Russia. Certainly then, I said, one cannot rest 
satisfied when one finds such a judgment passed on the United 
States as this, with admiring their institutions and their solid social 
condition, their freedom and equality, their power, energy, and 
wealth. One must, further, go on to examine what is done there 
towards solving the human problem, and must see what Sir Lepek 
Griffin’s objection comes to, . °. 


A POOR PLACE FOR MEN LIKE SIR LEPEL 


Perhaps it is not likely that anyone will now remember what I 
said three years ago here about the success of the Americans in 
solving the political and social problem. I will sum it up in the 
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briefest possible manner. . . . Comparing the United States 
with ourselves, I said that while they are in this natural and healthy 
condition, we, on the contrary, are so little homogeneous, we are 
living with a system of classes so intense, with institutions and a 
society so little modern, so unnaturally complicated, that the whole 
action of our minds is hampered and falsened by it ; we are in con- 
pa Wy wanting in lucidity ; we do not see clear or think straight, 
an 


the Americans have here much the advantage of us. 

Yet we find an acute and experiericed Englishman [Sir Lepel 
Griffin] saying that there is no country, calling itself civilized, 
where one would not rather live than in the United States, except 
Russia! The civilization of the United States must somehow, if 
an able man can think thus, have shortcomings, in spite of the 
country’s success and prosperity. . . . For men of his kind, 
and for all that large number of men so prominent in this country, 
and who make their voice so much heard, men who have been at 
the public schools and universities, men of the professional and 
official class, men who do the most part of our literature and our 
journalism, America is not a comfortable place of abode. . . 

A GOOD LAND FOR THE POOR 

On the other hand, for that immense class of people, the great 
bulk of the community, the class of people whose income is 
less than three or four hundred a year, things in America are 
favorable. It is easier for them there than in the Old World to 
rise and to make their fortune; but I am not now speaking of that. 
Even without making their fortune, even with their income below 
three or four hundred a year, things are favorable to them in Amer- 
ica; society seems organized there for their benefit. To begin with, 
the humbler kind of work is better paid in America than with us, 
the higher kind worse. The official, for instance, gets less, his 
office-keeper gets more. The public ways are abominably cut up 
by rails and blocked with horse-cars; but the inconvenience is 
for those who use private carriages and cabs, the convenience is for 
the bulk of the community, who but for the horse-cars would have 
to walk. The ordinary railway cars are not delightful, but they are 
cheap, and they are better furnished and in winter are warmer than 
third-class carriages in England. Luxuries are, as I have said, very 
dear; above all, European luxuries; but a workingman’s clothing 
is nearly as cheap as in England, and plain food is on the whole 
cheaper. Even luxuries of a certain kind are within a laboring 
man’s easy reach. [have mentioned ice; I will mention fruit also. 
The abundance and cheapness of fruit is a great boon to people 
of small incomes in America... «).. 

I prefer to seek for some other and better tests by which to try 
the civilization of the United States. I have often insisted on the 
need of more equality in our own country. and on the mischiefs 
caused by inequality over here. In the United States there is not 
our intense division of classes, our inequality ; there is great equal- 
ity. Let me mention two points in the system of social life and 
manners over there in which this equality seems to me to have 
done good. The first is a mere poirit of form, but it has its signifi- 
cance. Every one knows it is the established habit with us in 
England, if we write to people supposed to belong to the class of 
pase agp of addressing them by the title of Esguzre, while we 

eep Mr. for people not supposed to belong to that class. If we 
think of it, could one easily find a habit more ridiculous, more of- 

fensive ? : 
BAD VOICES BUT GOOD MANNERS 

The other point goes deeper. Much may be said against the 
voices and intonation of American women. But almost every one 
acknowledges that there is a charm in American women—a charm 
which you find in almost all of them, wherever you go. It is the 
charm of a natural manner, a manner not self-conscious, artificial 
and constrained. It may not be a beautiful manner always, but it 
is almost always a natural manner, a free and happy manner: and 
this gives pleasure. Here we have, undoubtedly, a note of civiliza- 
tion, and an evidence, at the same time, of the good effect of equal- 
ity upon social life and manners. I have often heard it observed 
that a perfectly natural manner is as rare among Englishwomen 
of the middle classes as it is general among American women of 
like condition with them. And so far as the observation is true, 
the reason of its truth no doubt is, that the Englishwoman is living 
in presence of an upper class, as it is called—in presence, that is, 
of a class of women recognized as being the right thing in style 
and manner, and whom she imagines criticizing Zer style and man- 
ner, finding this or that to be amiss with it, this or that to be vul- 
gar. Hence self-consciousness and constraint in her, The Amer- 
ican woman lives in presence of no such class: there may be cir- 
cles trying to pass themselves off as such a class, giving them- 

’ selves airs as such, but they command no recognition, no au- 
thority. _The American woman in general is perfectly unconcerned 
about their opinion, is herself, enjoys her’ existence, and has con- 
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sequently a manner happy and natural. It isher great charm; and 
it is moreover, as I have said, a real note of civilization, and one ~ 
which has to be reckoned to the credit of American life and of its 
equality. . . . 

AMERICA NOT INTERESTING ENOUGH 

a what ‘human nature demands in civilization, over and 
above all those obvious things which first occur to our thoughts— 
what human nature, I say, demands in civilization, if it is to stand 
as a high and satisfying civilization—is best described by the word 
interesting. Here is the extraordinary charm of the old Greek 
civilization—that it is so z#teresting. Do not tell me only, says 
human nature, of the magnitude of your industry and commerce; 
of the beneficence of your institutions, your freedom, your a. 
of the great and growing number of your churches and schools, li- 
braries, and newspapers ; tell me also if your civilization—which is 
the grand name you give to all this development—tell me if your 
civilization is zwterestzng. 

An American friend of mine, Prof. Norton, has lately published 
the early letters of Carlyle. If anyone wants a good antidote to the 
unpleasant effect left by Mr. Froude’s ‘ Life of Carlyle,’ let him read 
those letters. Not only of Carlyle will those letters make him think 
kindly, but they will also fill him with admiring esteem for the 
qualities, character, and family life, as there delineated, of the Scot- 
tish peasant. Well, the Carlyle family were numerous, poor, and 
struggling. Thomas Carlyle, the eldest son, a young man in 
wretched health and worse spirits, was fighting his way in Edin- 
burg. One of his younger brothers talked of emigrating. ‘The 
very best thing he could do,’ we should all say. Carlyle dissuades 
him. ‘You shall never,’ he writes, ‘ you shall never seriously med- 
itate crossing the great Salt Pool to plant yourself in the Yankee- 
land. That is a miserable fate for anyone, at best; never dream of 
it. Could you banish yourself from all that is interesting to your 
mind—forget the history, the glorious institutions, the noble princi- 
ples of old Scotland—that you might eat a better dinner, perhaps ?’ 

There is our word launched—the word zuteresting. I am not 
saying that Carlyle’s advice was good, or that young men should 
not emigrate. i do but take note, in the word zuteresting, of a re- 
quirement, a cry of aspiration, a cry not sounding in the imagina- 
tive Carlyle’s breast only, but sure of a response in his brother’s 
breast also, and in human nature. 


NO BEAUTY OR DISTINCTION 


Now, the great sources of the zz¢eresting are distinction and 
beauty ; that which is elevated, and that which is beautiful. Let 
us take the beautiful first, and consider how far it is present in 
American civilization, Evidently this is that civilization’s weak 
side. There is little to nourish and delight the sense of beauty 
there. In the long-settled States east of the Alleghanies the land- 
scape in general is not interesting, the climate harsh and in ex- 
tremes. The Americans are restless, eager to better themselves, 
and to make fortunes; the inhabitant does not strike his roots lov- 
ingly down into the soil, as in rural England. In the valley of the 
Connecticut you will find farm after farm which the Yankee settler 
has abandoned in order to go West, leaving the farm to some new 
Irish immigrant. The charm of beauty which comes from ancient- 
ness and permanence of rural life the country could not yet have in 
a high degree, but it has it in an even less degree than might be 
expected. . ‘ 

The American cities have hardly anything to please a trained or 
a natural sense for beauty. They have buildings which cost a 
great deal of money and produce a certain effect—buildings, shall 
I say, such as our Midland Station at St. Pancras; but nothing 
such as Somerset House or Whitehall. One architect of genius 
they had—Richardson, I had the pleasure to know him; he is 
dead, alas! Much of his work was injured by the conditions under 
which he was obliged to execute it; I can recall but one building, 
and that of no great importance, where he seems to have had his, 
own way, to be fully himself; but that is indeed excellent. In gen- 
eral, where the Americans succeed best in their architecture— 
in that art so indicative and educative of a people’s sense. for 
beauty—is in the fashion of their villa-cottages in wood. 
These are often original and at the same time very pleasing, but 
they are pretty and coquettish, not beautiful. Of the really 
beautiful in the other arts, and in literature, very little has been 

roduced there as yet. I asked a German portrait-painter whom I 

ound painting and prospering in America, how he liked the country. 
‘ How can an artist like it?’ was his answer. The American art- 
ists live chiefly in Europe; all Americans of cultivation and wealth 
visit Europe more and more constantly. The mere nomenclature 
of the country acts upon a cultivated person like the incessant 
pricking of pins. What people in whom the sense for beauty and 
fitness was quick could have invented, or could tolerate, the hideous 
names ending in vzd/e, the Briggsvilles, Higginsvilles, Jacksonvilles, 





rife from Maine to Florida; the jumble of unnatural and inappro- 

priate names everywhere? On the line from Albany to Buffalo 

you have, in one part, half the names in the classical dictionary to 

designate the stations ; it is said that the folly is due to a surveyor 

who, when the country was laid out, happened to possess a classi- 

cal dictionary; but a nee with any artist sense*would have put 
T 


down that surveyor. e Americans meekly retain his names; 
and indeed his strange Marcellus or Syracuse is perhaps not much 
worse than their congenital Briggsville. 

LITTLE RELIGION LEFT 


So much as to beauty, and as to the provision, in the United 
States, for the sense of beauty. As to distinction, and the interest 
which human nature seeks from enjoying the effect made upon it by 
what is elevated, the case is much the same. There is very little 
to create such an effect, very much to thwart it. Goethe says 
somewhere that ‘the thrill of awe is the best thing humanity has.’: 


Das Schaudern ist der Menschheit bestes Theil. 


But, if there be a discipline in which the Americans are wanting, it 
is the discipline of awe and respect. An austere and intense relig- 
ion imposed on their Puritan founders the discipline of respect, and 
so provided for them the thrill of awe; but this religion is dyin 
out. The Americans have produced plenty of men strong, shrewd, 
upright, able, effective; very few who are highly mye Cee 
Alexander Hamilton is indeed a man of rare distinction; Washing- 
ton, though he has not the high mental distinction of Pericles or 
Cesar, has true distinction of style and character. But these men 
belong to the pre-American age. Lincoln’s recent American biog- 
= declare that Washington is but an Englishman, an English 
officer; the typical American they say is Abraham Lincoln. Now 
Lincoln is shrewd, sagacious, humorous, honest, courageous, firm ; 
he is a man with qualities deserving the most sincere esteem and 
praise, but he has not distinction. 

In truth, everything is against distinction in America, and against 
the sense of elevation to be gained through admiring and respect- 
ing it. The glorification of ‘the average man,’ who is quite a re- 

igion with statesmen and publicists there, is against it. The ad- 
diction to ‘the funny man,’ who is a national misfortune there, is 
against it. Above all, the newspapers are against it. 


ONLY ONE GOOD NEWSPAPER 


It is often said that every nation has the government it deserves. 
What is much more certain is that every nation has the newspapers 
it deserves. The newspaper is the direct product of the want felt; 
the supply answers closely and inevitably to the demand. I sup- 
pose no one knows what the American newspapers are, who has 
not been obliged, for some length of time, to read either those 
newspapers or none at all. Powerful and valuable contributions 
occur scattered about in them. But on the whole, and taking the 
total impression and effect made by them, I should say that if one 
were searching for the best means to efface and kill in a whole na- 
tion the discipline of respect, the feeling for what is elevated, one 
could not do better than take the American newspapers. The ab- 
sence of truth and soberness in them, the poverty in serious inter- 
est, the personality and sensation-mongering, are beyond belief. 
There are a few newspapers which are, in whole or in part, excep- 
tions. The New York /Vatzon, a weekly paper, may be paralleled 
with The ars Review as it was in its old and good days; but 
the New York WVatzon is conducted by a foreigner, and has an 
extremely small sale. In general, the daily papers are such that 
when one returns home one is moved to admiration and thankful- 
ness not only at the great London papers, like the 7zmes or the 
Standard, but quite as much at the great provincial newspapers 
too—papers like the Leeds Mercury and the Yorkshire Pos? in the 
north of England, like the Scotsman and the Glasgow Hera/d in 
Scotland. . .. 

You must have lived among their newspapers to know what they 
are. If 1 relate some of my own experiences, it is because these 
will give a clear enough notion of what the newspapers over there 
are, and one remembers more definitely what has happened to one’s 
self. Soon after arriving in Boston, I opened a Boston newspaper 
and came upon a column headed: ‘Tickings.’ By ¢éckings we 
are to understand news conveyed through the tickings of the tele- 
graph. The first ‘ticking’ was: ‘Matthew Arnold is sixty-two 
years old’—an age, I must just say in passing, which I had not 
then reached. The second ‘ticking’ was: ‘ Wales says, Mary is a 
darling ;’ the meaning being that the Prince of Wales expressed 
great admiration for Miss Mary Anderson. This was at Boston, 

American Athens. I proceeded to Chicago. An evening pa- 
per, was given me soon after I arrived; I opened it, and found un- 
der a large-type heading, ‘ We have seen him arrive,’ the following 
picture of myself: ‘He has harsh features, supercilious manners, 
parts his hair down the middle, wears a single eye-glass, and ill-fit- 
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ting clothes,’ Notwithstanding this rather unfavorable introduc- 
tion, I was most kindly and hospitably received at Chicago, It 
happened that I had a letter for Mr. Medill, an elderly gentleman 
of Scotch descent, the editor of the chief newspaper in those parts, 
the Chicago 7rzbune. I called on him, and we conversed amicably 
together. Some time afterwards, when I had gone back to Eng- 
land, a New York paper published a criticism of Chicago and its 
people, purporting to have been contributed by me to Zhe Pall Mall 
Gazette over here. It was a poor hoax, but many people were 
taken in and were, excusably angry, Mr. Medill of the Chicago 
Tribune among the number. A friend telegraphed me to know if 
I had written the criticism. I, of course, instantly telegraphed back 
that I had not written a syllable of it. Then a Chicago paper is 
sent to me; and what I have the pleasure of reading, as the result 
of my contradiction, is this: ‘Arnold denies; Mr. Medill [my old 
friend] refuses to accept Arnold’s disclaimer; says Arnold is a 
cur. ; 
COL. HIGGINSON’S CLAIM FOR AMERICANS 


Far from admitting that their newspapers are a scandal, they 
assure one another that their newspaper press is one of their most 
signal distinctions. Far from admitting that in literature they have 
as yet produced little that is important, they play at treating Amer- 
ican literature as if it were a great independent power ; they reform 
the spelling of the English language by the insight of their average 
man. For every English writer they have an American writer to 
match. And him good Americans read; the Western States are 
at this moment being nourished and formed, we hear, on the novels 
of a native author called Roe, instead of those of Scott and Dick- 
ens. Far from admitting that their average man is a danger, and 
that his predominance has brought about a plentiful lack of refine- 
ment, distinction, and beauty, they declare in the words of my 
friend, Col. Higginson, a prominent critic at Boston, that ‘ Nature 
said, some years since: “Thus far the English is my best 
race, but we have had Englishmen enough ; put in one drop more 
of nervous fluid and make the American.” And with that drop a 
new range of promise opened on the human race, and a lighter, 
finer, more highly organized type of mankind was born.’ Far from 
admitting that the American accent, as the pressure of their cli- 
mate and of their average man has made it, is a thing to be striven 
against, they assure one another that it is the right accent, the 
standard English speech of the future. It reminds me of a thing 
in Smollett’s dinner party of authors. Seated by ‘the philosopher 
who is writing a most orthodox refutation.of Bolingbroke, but in 
the meantime has just been presented to the Grand Jury as a pub- 
lic nuisance for having blasphemed in an ale-house on the Lord’s 
day ’—seated by this philosopher is ‘the Scotchman who is giving 
lectures on the pronunciation of the English language.’ 

TALL TALK AND SELF-GLORIFICATION UNREBUKED 

The worst .of it is, that all this tall talk and self-glorification 
meets with hardly any rebuke from sane criticism over there. I 
will mention, in regard to this, a thing which struck me a good 
deal. A Scotchman who has made a great fortune at Pittsburg, a 
kind friend of mine, one of the most hospitable and generous of 
men, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, published a year or two ago a book 
called ‘ Triumphant Democracy,’ a most splendid picture of Ameri- 
can progress. The book is full of valuable information, but re- 
ligious people thought that it insisted too much on mere material 
progress, and did not enough set forth America’s deficiencies and 
dangers. And a friendly clergyman in Massachusetts, telling me 
how he regretted this, and how apt the Americans are to shut their 
eyes to their own dangers, put into my hands a volume written by 
a leading minister among the Congregationalists, a very prominent 
man, which he said supplied a good antidote to my friend Mr. 
Carnegie’s book. The volume is entitled ‘Our Country.’ I read 
it through. The author finds in evangelical Protestantism, as the 
orthodox Protestant sects present it, the grand remedy for the de- 
ficiencies and dangers of America. On this I offer no Criticism ; 
what struck me, and that on which I wish to lay stress is, the 
writer’s entire failure to perceive that such self-glorification and 
self-deception as I have been mentioning is one of America’s dan- 
gers, or even that it zs self-deception at all. He himself shares in 
all the self-deception of the average men among his countrymen— 
he flatters it. In the very points where a serious critic would find 
the Americans most wanting, he finds them superior; only the 
require to have a good dose of evangelical Protestantism still added. 
‘ Ours is the elect nation,’ preaches this reformer of American faults 
—‘ ours is the elect nation for the age to come. We arethe chosen 
people.’ Already, says he, we are taller and heavier than other 
men, longer lived than other men, richer and more energetic than 
other men, above all, ‘of finer nervous organization’ than other 
men. Yes, this people who endure to have the American news- 
paper for their daily reading, and to have their habitation in Briggs- 
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ville, Jacksonville, and Marcellus—this le is of finer, more deli- 
cate nervous organization than other nations! It is Col. Higgin- 
son’s ‘drop more of nervous fluid’ over again. This ‘drop’ plays 
a stupendous part in the American oe enaig self-praise. Un- 
doubtedly the Americans are highly nervous, both the men and the 
women. A great Paris physician says that he notes a distinct new 
form of nervous disease, produced in American women by worry 
about servants. But this nervousness, developed in the race out there 
by worry, overwork, want of exercise, injudicious diet, and a most try- 
ing climate—this morbid nervousness our friends ticket as the fine 
susceptibility of genius, and cite it as a proof of their distinction, 
of their superior capacity for civilization! ‘The roots of civilization 
are the nerves,’ says our Congregationalist instructor again, ‘ and 
other things being equal, the finest nervous organization will pro- 
duce the highest Civilization. Now, the finest nervous organization 
is ours.’ 

The new West promises to beat in the game of brag even the 
stout champions I have been quoting. Those belong to the old 
Eastern States; and the other day there was sent to me a Cali- 
fornia newspaper which calls all the Easterners ‘the unhappy deni- 
zens of a forbidding clime,’ and adds: ‘The time will surely come 
when all roads will lead to California. Here will be the home of 
art, science, literature, and profound knowledge.’ 


NO COMMON-SENSE CRITICISM 


Common-sense criticism, I repeat, of all this hollow stuff there is 
in America nexttonone. There are plenty of cultivated, judicious, 
delightful individuals there. They are our hope and America’s 
hope; it is through their means that improvement must come. 
They know perfectly well how false and hollow the boastful stuff 
talked is, but they let the storm of self-laudation rage and say 
nothing. For political 64 SHH ys and their doings there are in 
America hard words to be heard in abundance; for the real faults 
in American civilization, and for the foolish boasting which prolongs 
them, there is hardly a word of regret or blame, at least in public. 
Even in private, many of the most cultivated Americans shrink 
from the subject, are irritable and thin-skinned when it is can- 
vassed. Public treatment of it, in a cool and sane spirit of criticism, 
there is none. In vain I might plead that I had set a good exam- 
ple of frankness in confessing over here that so far from solving 
our problems successfully, we in England find ourselves with an 
upper class materialized, a middle class vulgarized, and a lower 
class brutalized. But it seems that nothing will embolden an 
American critic to say firmly and aloud to his countrymen and to 
his newspapers that in America they do not solve the human prob- 
lem successfully, and that with their present methods they never 
cans Bet 
To sum up, then. What really dissatisfies in American civiliza- 
tion is the want of the z#teresting, a want due chiefly to the want 


of those two great elements of the interesting, which are elevation - 


and beauty. And the want of these elements is increased and 
prolonged by the Americans being assured that they have them 
when they have them not.. And it seems to me that what the 
Americans now most urgently require, is not so much a vast ad- 
ditional development of orthodox Protestantism, but rather a steady 
‘exhibition of cool and sane criticism by their men of light and lead- 
ing over there. And perhaps the very first step of such men should 
be to insist on having for America, and to create if need be, better 
newspapers. . . . 
WE MUST BE ‘BORN FROM ABOVE’ 

I have mentioned evangelical Protestantism. There is a text 
which evangelical Protestantism—and for that matter Catholicism 
too—translates wrong and takes in a sense too narrow. The text 
is that well-known one: ‘Except a man be born again he cannot 
see the kingdom of God.’ Instead of agazn, we ought to translate 
from above, and instead of taking the kingdom of God in the sense 
of a life in heaven above, we ought to take it, as its speaker meant 
it, in the sense of the reign of saints, a renovated and perfected 
human society on earth, the ideal society of the future. In the life 
of such a society, in the life from adove, the life born of inspiration 
or the spirzt—in that life elevation and beauty arenot everything ; 
but they are much, and they are indispensable. Humanity cannot 
reach its ideal while it lacks them: ‘Except a man be born from 
above, he cannot have part in the society of the future.’ 





Notes. 


PROF. MELVILLE B. ANDERSON, translator of Victor Hugo’s work 
on Shakspeare, is to translate the opening volumes of an American 
edition of ‘Les Grands Ecrivains Frangais,’ which A. C. McClur, 
& Co. have undertaken to issue by arrangement with the Frenc 
and English publishers. Gaston Boissier’s ‘Madame de Sévigné’ 
will appear this month ; and the next two volumes will be ‘ George 
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Sand,’ by E. Caro, and ‘Montesquieu,’ by Albert Sorel. Among 
the following beg ag po will be ‘ Voltaire,’ by Ferdinand Brune- 
tiére ; ‘Racine,’ by Anatole France; ‘ Rousseau,’ by Victor Cher- 
buliez ; ‘ Victor Cousin,’ by Jules Simon; ‘ Lamartine,’ by M. de 
Pomairols ; ‘ Balzac,’ by Paul Bourget: ‘Musset,’ by Jules Le- 
maitre; ‘ Sainte-Beuve,’ by Hippolyte Taine ; and Guizot,’ by G, 
Monod. 

—Macmillan & Co. will issue, early in the spring, fifty-cent pa- 
per editions of ‘Mr. Isaacs’ and ‘ Marzio’s Crucifix '—two of Mar- 
ion Crawford’s mosf popular stories. 


—Dr. Edward Eggleston’s school history of America will not be 
published by Messrs. Appleton till next fall. 


—The success of Mr. Charles Burr Todd’s ‘ Story of the City of 
New York’ has encouraged Messrs. Putnam to proceed with other 
volumes of the. series. They announce ‘The Story of Boston,’ by 
Arthur Gilman, and the ‘ Story of Washington,’ by Mr. Todd. 


—Concerning a recent lecture by Mr. Nadal in Brooklyn, the: 
Citizen says : ‘ Historical Hall, on Montague and Clinton Streets, 
was filled last night with a very large and distinguished audience, 
who listened with marked satisfaction to a paper read before the 
Long Island Historical Society on “An Old Virginia Village.” The: 
reader was Mr. E. S. Nadal, whose presence and method are ex- 
ceedingly attractive.’ 


—Mr. Edwin R. Champlin, of Westerly, R. I., will publish early 
in May, through A. Edward Newton & Co., Philadelphia, a book of 
fifty pages containing forty pieces of his later verse. The title 
will be ‘ Lovers’ Lyrics, and Other Songs.’ 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish to-day (Saturday) Dr. 
Holmes’s new book, ‘ Before the Curfew, and Other Poems, Chiefly 
Occassional ;’ ‘ Metrical Translations, and Poems,’ by F. H. Hedge,. 
D. D., and Mrs. A. L. Wister; ‘The Puritan Age and Rule in the 
Colony of the Massachusetts Bay (1629-1685),’ by George E. Ellis, 
D. D.; ‘Discovery of America by Northmen,’. by Prof. Eben. 
Norton Horsford ; and, in the Riverside Literature Series, another 
group of npr poontly ‘Tales of a Wayside Inn,’ and ‘Sharp Eyes,’ 
a collection of essays by John Burroughs. 

—The Mail and Express declares that the article on Charles 
Dickens by Eleanor E. Christian, in the April Temple Bar, ‘is. 
merely an enlarged and amended copy of a paper on the same 
theme—often in the same words—which appeared in 7he English- 
woman's Magazine not long after the death of Dickens—z. ¢., be- 
tween June 9, 1870, and 1874. 


—Dr. Morell Mackenzie is said to be beguiling the tedium of his. 
sojourn in the German Emperor’s palace by writing an article for 
The North American Review. He no longer receives threatening. 
letters; but chafes, it is said, under his confinement in Berlin. 

—Mrs, Deland’s novel will be called ‘ John Ward, Preacher.’ 

—Cupples & Hurd will publish immediately ‘Stray Leaves from 
Newport,’ by Mrs. Wm. Lamont Wheeler, and ‘Social Life and: 
Literature Fifty Years Ago,’ by an anonymous “¢/érateur of Salem. 


—Mr. Whittaker will issue at once the second part of Jenning’s- 
‘Manual of Church History,’ covering the medizval and modern: 
eras 


—Belford, Clark & Co. announce ‘A Dream and a Forgetting,’ 
by Julian Hawthorne; ‘A Slave of Circumstances,’ by E. DeLancy 
Pierson ; ‘The Romance of a Quiet Watering Place,’ by Nora 
Warddel; ‘Maurine, and Other Poems,’ by Ella Wheeler Wilcox ; 
‘Forty Years on the Rail,’ by Charles B. George; ‘ His Way and 
Her Will,’ by A. X.; ‘The Land of the Nihilist : Russia,’ by W. E. 
Curtis ; and ‘The Lone Grave of the Shenandoah,’ by Donn Piatt. 


—T. Y. Crowell & Co. will publish at once an authorized trans- 
lation of Tolstoi’s latest work, ‘ Life ’—a book suppressed in Russia 
pending an investigation, by the Censor, of its religious opinions. 


—The American Institute of Instruction will meet this year at 
Newport (July 9-13). Dr. J. G. Fitch of London, author of ‘ Lec- 
tures on Teaching,’ will speak on the ‘ Evolution of Character ;” 
Nicholas Murray Butler of New York on ‘ Manual Training,’ Prof. . 
A. E. Dolbear of Tufts College on ‘ Recent Advances in Electrical- 
Science,’ A. E. Winship of Boston on ‘Genius and Circumstances 
in Education,’ Edwin D. Mead of the Old South Historical Course 
(Boston) on the ‘ Importance of the Study of History,’ President L.. 
Clark Seelye of Smith Coll eon the ‘ Higher Education of Women,’ 
Miss Bertha Hintz of the Boston Normal School on ‘ Drawing in 
Schools,’ W. H. Lambert of Fall River on ‘ The Extent and Char- 
acter of the Study of English Authors,’ and J. B. Sharland of Bos- 
ton on ‘Music in the School Room.’ The officers are in corre-- 
ve with other speakers. Further information may be 
0 Hy — Geo. A. Littlefield, Superintendent of Schools, New-- 
port, R. I. 
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—An American Notes and Queries, resembling the English per- 
iodical of that name, will make its first appearance in Philadelphia 
next month, it is said, with Messrs. William S. Walsh (editor of 
Lippincott’s) and his brother, Henry C. Walsh (formerly editor of 
The Catholic World), as its editors. 

—On May 1, Thos. Nelson & Sons will remove their Oxford 
Bible Warehouse and publishing-offices from 42 Bleecker Street to 
33 East 17th (Union Square). The building is that in which The 
Century Co. have their offices. Mr. W. E. Benjamin has removed 
from 744 Broadway to No. 6 Astor Place—the offices recently oc- 
cupied by the short-lived Curzo. 

+The Publishing World is the name of a new monthly issued 
in New York. It is a little smaller than Harfer's Weekly ; and 
the second number, dated March Io, has for its frontispiece a por- 
trait, reprinted from that periodical, of the late Mr. A. S. Barnes. 
The new review is ‘devoted to the gathering and diffusing of lite- 
rary news.’ It contains notices of new books and complete lists of 
new publications and publishers’ announcements, and makes a 
special feature of specimens of illustrations from the latest books. 


— The Columbia Spectator has opened a subscription among the 
college students of this country for the fund for a monument to 
Audubon, the naturalist. 

—During the past three months, Brentano’s Book Chat has 
indexed 524 new American and English works, reviewed 124 new 
books, indexed 3627 magazine articles in 799 periodicals, and noted 
145 French, 115 German, 34 Spanish and 52 Italian books. 

—Miss Rosina Vokes, supported by her London Comedy Com- 
pany, will begin an engagement at Daly’s-Theatre on Monday eve- 
ning, presenting during the first week two one-act comediettas—‘A 
Game of Cards’ and ‘The Circus Rider’ (the latter written for 
Miss Vokes, by Mrs. Charles Doremus of this city),—and ‘ A Pan- 
tomine Rehearsal.’ During the present engagement, which will ex- 
tend over several weeks, the following comedies also will be 
given : ‘In Honor Bound,’ ‘ My Milliner’s Bill,’ ‘ Which is Which ?’ 
‘Blood will Tell,’ ‘A Double Lesson,’ ‘A Rough Diamond’ and 
«The Widow's Device.’ 

—Mr. Mansfield is said to have paid Mr. T. R. Sullivan several 
thousand dollars for his dramatization of ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde;’ and the following letters are published in confirmation of 
the report (recently noticed in these columns) that he has generously 
acknowledged Mr. Stevenson’s moral right to profit by the success 
of his story on the stage: 

: SARANAC LAKE, Feb. 22, 1888. 

My Dear Mr. Mansfield: Many thanks for your agreeable letter, 
and for the checks. I am still in bed and far from well, and I am sure 
you will excuse the baldness and brevity of thisacknowledgment. Some 
day I shall hope to meet you; perhaps, also Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; 
and, meanwhile, I remain, with thanks, yoars very sincerely, 

RoBERT Louis STEVENSON. 
SARANAC, March 12, 1888. 

Dear Mr. Mansfield: I hope you will not mini my having written to 
the papers. These misunderstandings make it necessary I should be 
very plain; and not only repeat that your version is duly authorized, 
but make public your handsome treatment of myself. Iam, yours truly, 

ROBERT Louis STEVENSON. 


—Major J. B. Pond, the well-known lecture manager, benefitted 
by a complimentary matinée at Chickering Hall on Friday after- 
noon of last week. The readers were ‘ Bill Nye,’ Max O’Rell and 
James Whitcomb Riley. Mr. Cable was unable to appear. 

—D. C. Heath & Co. will publish in June a translation of Paolo 
Mantegazza’s ‘ Testa, a Book for Boys,’ a sort of companion vol- 
ume to De Amicis’s ‘ Cuore.’ ‘ 

—Miss L. I. Guiney gives in the May Catholic World the first 
part of a vivid account of one of the Vendéan heroes. 

—At the Aylesford sale in London, Spenser’s ‘ Faerie Queen,’ 
slightly imperfect (1599-96), and ‘ Colin Clout’ (1595) brought 317. 
The four folios of Shakspeare brought, 1623, 200/.; 1632 (with MS. 
notes by Theobald and Johnson), 140/.; 1664, 93/.; 1685, 297. 
Lady Aylesford’s ‘ Drawings of British Plants’ brought 105/. 

~Mr, iy: Hogg, best known as the publisher of the collected 
edition of De Quincey’s works, died last week, says The Atheneum 
of March 24, at the age of eighty-two. The first book he published 
(1841) was a ‘ Narrative of some Passages in the History of Eenoo- 
looapik’ (the first Esquimo who visited England), written by Dr. 
Alexander Macdonald, afterwards one of the surgeons of the Ere- 
bus and Terror. In 1845 Mr. Hogg started The /ustructor, which 


was continued for a period of fifteen years, and subsequently 7z¢an, 


a monthly magazine. Mr. Hogg and his sons published several 
ies 8 books for children, and made a great hit with London 
Society, which was edited by James Hogg, Jr. 
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—Mrs. Humphrey Ward, wife of the well-known English critic 
and journalist, has written a novel called ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ which 
is said by the London Zzmes (to whose editorial columns the 
author’s husband is a contributor) to be an attack on revealed re- 
ligion. Mrs, Ward is the translator of ‘Amiel’s Journal ;’ and her 
new book is so much more than a mere bit of entertaining fiction, 
that Mr. Gladstone will, it is said, review it in The Nineteenth 
Century. 





The Free Parliament. 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name ana 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. | 

QUESTIONS. 

No. 1332.—Has Mrs, Oliphant written a novel concerning the earlier 
history of the characters which appear in ‘Lucy Crofton’? In ‘ Lucy 
Crofton ’ there are continual references to such a book as having been 
written, but I have been unable to find it among Mrs. Oliphant’s works.’ 
mn Sharpe should be Clara Nugent and the hero, I think, Derwent 

rotton. 


NEw HAven, Conn. M. P. W. 





No. 1333.—Please inform me why the streets on the west side of 
Broadway are called East, and those on the east side West ? 


DANVILLE,-VA. Cc. F. G. 


[From Ninth Street up, the cross-streets are called West and East 
from their relative position to Fifth Avenue. Their relative position to 
Broadway (like the flowers that bloom in the spring) ‘has nothing to do 
with the case.’] 


No. 1334.—Who was the author of the following lines? 


Far out of sight, when sorrows still enfold us, 
Lies the fair country where our hearts abide, 
And of its bliss is nought more wondrous told us 
But that we shall some day be satisfied. 








No. 1335.—Can you tell me the authors of the following quotations? 
1. Be firm! One constant element in luck, 
Is genuine, solid, old Teutonic pluck. 
2, And with new notions,—let me change the rule,— 
Don’t strike the iron till it’s slightly cool, 
3. ‘ There is no God,’ the foolish saith, 
But none, ‘ there is no sorrow :’ 
And nature oft the cry of faith 
In bitter need will borrow. 
4 In Cupid’s college she had spent 
Sweet days, a lovely graduate. 
5. If gold rust, then what should iron do? 
And if priests be foul on whom we trust, 
No wonder if an ignorant man should rust, 
6. Open thy gate of mercy, gracious God! : 
hip coal fies through these wounds to seek out thee. 
7. Virtue will have greater claim 
To love, than rank with vice combined, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


[4. Keats’s ‘ Lamia.’ 


L. E. H. 
The words refer to Lamia herself.] 





Publications Received. 


Receipt of new publications is ack ledged in this Further notice of 
any work will depend upon itsinterest and importance. Where no address is given 
the publication is issued in New York. 


Allen, W. Governor Chamberlain’s Administration. 





$3 .._...G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
ql. VII. 





Bigelow, J. Complete Works of Benjamin Franklin, $2. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Cameron, Mrs. H. L. A Life’s Mistake. 25c........0-.se00+ os J. B. Lippincott Co, 
Chatrian, E. L’Ami Fritz. age ..........cccccccee -secccceess sacs . R. Jenkins. 
De Pressensée, E. The Ancient World and Christianity. $1.75 eS 
2 . C, Armstrong & Son, 
Dods, M. The Book of Genesis. $1.50.........e0sseeseees A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
Elliott, E.S. Expectation Corner. 15C ......-cescceseeeecesceee done Ireland, 
Foote, M. H. The Led-Horse Claim. 50c...........-sssees Boston; Ticknor & Co, 
Greene, W. B. Cloudrifts at Twilight. $r.25............000-0s G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
Hare, A J C. Days Near Paris. $250 ...... -Geo. Routledge & Sons, 
Henderson, Isaac. Agatha Page. $1.50 .. ..... -Boston: Ticknor & Co, 
Hood, E. P. The Throne of Eloquence. $2... ....-...-+- seeeee Funk & Wagnalls, 
Hood, E P. The Vocation of the Preacher. $2 ..........++0006 Funk & Wagnalls, 
Hugo, V. Quatrevingt-reizé. $1... ......-205;- Sit uae oA sabes R. Jenkins, 
ennings, A C. A Manual of Church History. Vol.a1I. zsc ....Thos Whittaker, 
ewel, } Apology of The Church of England. toc..... .. ...... . Cassell & Co, 
nox, Tf. W. The Pocket-Guide for Europe. 75 aa ikgamesi’ G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
Lea, H.C. A History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages. Vol. LIL $3 
Harper & Bros. 
Malot, Hector. Zyte. 330.....--csseececeeeccnecessnsccsedncseseres F. Warne & Co, 
Meras, B. Syntaxe Pratique. $1.25.......0..cecceesees-eee see oe .W. R. Jenkins. 
Oliphant, Mrs. Joyce 35C..........ceeeeeeceeceeeces Rive esssbeee Harper & ; 
Overland Guide to California, 75c ....... ...++-++ Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co, 
Peacock; T. B. Poems of the Plains and Songs of the Solitudes. $1.75 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Richmond, W. Christian Economies. $2... ...+.-.0-seeeeeeeee E. P_ Dutton & Co, 
Rives, Amélie. A Brother to Dragons, etc. .......++-+-se00-00+ ..Harper & Bros. 
Steel, Willis. Isidra. $125 .. .. - .  -ssseee giieeeeed. we -Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
Tozer, H. F. The Church and the Eastern Empire. 80c...A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
Watson, R. A. Gospels of Yesterday. $1.25 ......cceeces cove ace Thos. Whittaker. 
Whitelaw, T. The Gospel of St. Jolin. $4.........ceeceeeseeeee E. P. Dutton & Co, 
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